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OF THE WEEK 


voting by representatives in their 


world. 
on this issue is: 








NEWS 


: coalminers, 

districts, have by a majority rejected the proposals 
which were carried by the Industrial Christian Fellowship 
to the Prime Minister and endorsed by the national 
meeting of delegates held a fortnight ago. The proposals 
were approved by the Northumberland district by 59 
votes to six. Durham, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, 
Leicestershire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire and Bristol 
Yorkshire was doubtful 


were also in favour of them. 


but finally showed a majority against them. They 
were also rejected in South Wales, Lancashire and 
Cumberland. Scotland by demanding a ballot was in 


effect neutral. We are gled of any activity or discussion 
in the matter, for a refusal, sullen or vociferous, on both 
sides to do anything would leave us in the most hopeless 
of all. Yet, as we last week, there 
something unreal in all this voting over proposals one of 
Which was for a four months’ subvention which had been 


state wrote was 


definitely ruled out as impossible, 
* * “ * 

No better statement of the position could be made 
than that which the Prime Minister telegraphed last 
week to the United States Press. 
to a request for information explains concisely the part 
that H.M.’s Government have taken and are ready to 
take. He also dealt with the statements about the desti- 
tution of miners’ families and explained the forms of 


Hlis message in answer 


relief available by statute in this country. There is, 
of course, no doubt whatever about the honesty of the 
message or that every word is true. Yet we rather 
doubt the wisdom and the dignity of Mr. Baldwin entering 
thus into a controversy which will certainly be intensified 
by his action. Delegates from the Miners’ Federation 
arrived in the United States the next day to raise money 
for the miners’ families. If there is a chance of their 
misrepresenting the present Mr. 
Baldwin was asked for a statement, he could hardly 
do otherwise than he did, but we regret the necessity. 
* * 


conditions and = as 


* * 

It is disheartening to find ourselves in the fifteenth 
week of the stoppage and with no really good news to 
A few miners will probably “ trickle” back ; 
a district might break away the Federation ; 
and next Monday there is to be another national con- 
It is profoundly un- 


record, 
from 


ference of delegates in London. 
satisfactory to have no better hopes on which to build, 
and we are forced to look elsewhere. The two sets of 
leaders could come to no agreement together and we have 
now seen also the failure of the well-meant efforts from 
outside of the Industrial Christian Fellowship to bring 
the parties into any agreement. 
Xs x * * 

We earnestly desire to see both colliery companies and 
miners depute new negotiators, who will not consider 
whether they are coming to a settlement or not, but 
will simply come together determined to decide what 
the settlement shall be. They would also, in our opinion, 
be wise to take the Royal Commission’s Report as an 
agreed basis of discussion. The present representatives 
have for so many months talked or shouted or sulked 
that they are “stale.” It 
leaders to say, ~ You have done your best ; you can do 
no more.’ We not 
committed irretrievably to this cry or policy, to that 


is not disloyalty to your 


want to see negotiators who are 


action or refusal, and, so to speak, tied up into knots 
which neither they nor anyone else can unravel. We 
therefore beg the Coal Owners’ Association and the 


Miners’ Federation to consider seriously whether 


new representation is not the only chance for themselves 


very 


and for the country. 

* * * 4 
The two Bills which we mentioned last week for 
establishing the new Sinking Fund and for regulating 
the powers of the Banque de France were passed by the 
French Chamber on Thursday, August 6th. The frane 
improved, touching 158) to the £ one dav and is now 
ut about 170. On Saturday the Senate and Chamber 
passed resolutions to introduce the Sinking Fund scheme 
into the Constitution, and the National Assembly met at 
Versailles on Tuesday. The scene was set with a dignity 
which was not sustained by the Socialists and Communists 
who indulged in but the Bill 


passed by a majority of over 500 votes. 


noisy obstruction, was 


* * * * 
Excitement has given way before an increase of 
confidence which admits of boredom with the recent 
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political exhibitions. This change has been illustrated 
by the calm acceptance of two new agreements 
with Germany. One is a provisional commercial agreement 
dealing with the Customs relations and is of the nature 
of a “most favoured nation” agreement. The other 
relates to the Saar Basin. It was hoped a year ago to 
introduce an agreement on these lines, which are in the 


direction of encouraging trade thence with the rest of 


Germany. We have heard little lately of the activities 
of the Comité des Forges, but we cannot doubt that 
negotiations between the Comité and the German Tron- 
masters continue. The less we hear of the Saar Basin 
the more we appreciate the work of the League of Nations 
and of Mr. Stephens, the Canadian who represents the 
British Empire en the Commission of Government and 
succeeded M. Rault as Chairman a few months ago. 
* * * * 

M. Poincaré hesitated over the plans for the repayment 
of France’s international debts. Though the Senate and 
Chamber have been frightened and have behaved like 
* good boys * since M. Poincaré’s Government of National 
Union assumed power, they were evidently restive over 
the deht agreements. M. Clemenceau did not make 
the position any less complicated by suddenly, quite 
unexpectedly so far as we know, emerging from his 
retreat and literary occupation and breaking his long 
silence with a letter addressed to the President of the 
United States. His old frankness is apparent when he 
writes: ‘“ You demand from us the payment of a debt 
...and you know as well as we do that our cash box is 
empty.” But he yields to sentiment when he writes that : 
“if France were doomed to disappear beneath the blows 
of her enemies and of her sworn ‘ friends,’ she would 
leave a proud name behind her.” Of course it is very 
true and genuine sentiment which makes him ask whether 
* all this lost youth is a thing to be reckoned in a banking 
account.” He hardly restrains a bitterness of feeling in 
his references to the tardy declaration of War and the 
solitary, independent conclusion of peace with Germany 
by the United States. He makes no suggestion that the 
commercial debt of Franee should be forgiven, but he 
knows that it can no more be paid out of an empty cash 
box than a war debt. This detracts from the force of 
his arguments. 

* * ‘k * 

This letter possibly turned the scale; more probably 
M. Poincaré had already given way to M. Marin and others 
of his Cabinet who are against ratification of the debt 
agreements. The question has been referred to a small 
Committee and it looks as though no definite step will 
be taken this summer. M. Poincaré apparently resigns 
his hopes for foreign credits, though it was thought 
before that M. Franqui persuaded him of their necessity. 
At present his efforts on behalf of the frane consist of 
forming two Cabinet Committees to deal with economies 
and a conservation of supplies, including coal, 

* x sk 


“Incidents ” and bloodshed are alleged to have 
yxccurred on the fronticr of Bulgaria and Yugo-Slavia. 
The blame is naturally laid by the Serbians upon the 
Macedonian Komitajis, though a Bulgarian gendarme is 
also said to have been implicated. Last week the British, 
French and Italian diplomatic representatives at Belgrade 
and Sofia joined in urging moderation and coolness on 
both sides. Their action sccms to have had excellent 
results. Weare told that the expected note from Belgrade 
to Sofia will that 
matter may be referred to the League of Nations. Rumania 


end Greece will probably jein with Yugo-Slavia in a 


be moderate in tone and the whole 


collective note to Bulgaria. The so-called Macedonian 
Committee, which is at the root of the trouble. ought, of 
course, to submit to all orders or instructions from the 
Bulgarian Government ; but, as is well known, it prefers 
to be a law to itself. 

*x * ok *” 

The account given by H.M.’s Government of jt 
stewardship in Iraq through 1925 will be in due course 
presented to the League of Nations. We have only 
space to mention it as creditable to all the officials cop. 
cerned, not least because they are evidently preparing 
to lay down their burden and recommend the country’s 
entry into independence as a member of the League. 
The Syrian mandate of France allows of no such satis- 
faction. 
items of recent news from Damascus which have given 
hints of fighting and bombardment. 
and we fear that M. de Jouvenel will have no pleasant 
office to hand successor in the autumn. 
Troubles come thick upon France. She will be disquieted 
in another quarter by a new treaty concluded between 
Italy and Spain. Rightly or 
to her that Signor Mussolini is pursuing 


We have seen with much anxiety the scanty 
destruction by 


over to his 


wrongly it will appear 
a policy of 
uniting the Mediterranean powers against her, 

“i * % * 

We publish elsewhere an article on the mecting of the 
British Association at Oxford, and as usual it is vain, 
even with the help of the admirable reports in the 7 mes, 
to try to summarize here the mass of learning displayed 
in so many spheres of the Universe, from the palacontology 
of a thousand million years ago to the unborn black 
babies of Africa, from Tutankhamen’s smelling bottle to 
the next solar eclipse. The Prince of Wales's presidential 
address recalled the previous meetings in Oxford, notably 
the occasion of the famous ducl between Bishop Wilh« r- 
force and the grandfather of our contributor to-day. 
He went on to draw attention to the immense growth of 
recognition of research by the Universities and the State 
and to the advantages of increased communication and 
of sharing the results of work through the British Empire 
and the world at large. 

ok * %*% ok 

On the first day of the serious work, Sir Josiah Stamp 
addressed the Economic section on the 
wealth, dealing with this subject from a moral as well 
as from an economic standpoint, and. we might add as 
Parliament 
Keonomically he believed that the powers of bequest and 
inheritance are immense helps to progress, but that they 
might conceivably be replaced by public capital expen- 
diture and by the finance of public companies. The 
present death-duties he believes to be definitely repressiv: 
of accumulation. On Friday in the same section Sir 
Lyndon Macassey spoke of the crying need for stability 
in industry. Sympathetic strikes were disastrous aud 
bargains collectively made must be kept. 


inheritance of 


regards from an emotional standpoint. 


x x * * 

In the section of Geography, Mr. Ormsby-Gore spoke 
hopefully of the future of native races and urged our 
own duty of improving their public health, their pro- 
ductive capacity, especially in agriculture their 
moral strength, to meet their increasing wealth. On 
Monday Sir Daniel Hall warned the world that unless 
science improved production the supplies ef food would 
some day fail to suffice for the population. On Sunday 
the Dean of St. Paul's made a lofty appeal to scientists 
to realize that they and the theologians were alike secking 
the same end though by different paths. On Monday 
honorary degrees were conferred upon several distinguished 
foreigners such as the Abbé Breuil, Dr. Vito Volterra 


and 
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—— 
and Professor Wilhelm Wien of Munich, and also upon 
our Astronomer Royal, on Sir Edward Sharpey-Schafer, 
Sir Daniel Hall and Sir Josiah Stamp. 

* * x * 

The Factories (No. 2) Bill was read for the first time in 
the House of Commons last week and the text was 
issued. It is one of those Bills upon which the Department 
has worked almost regardless of changes of Government. 
Mr. McKenna and Mr. Henderson have sat upon it, and 
‘t seems to be left to the Unionist Home Seeretary to hatch 
jt out. It brings for the future under the comprehensive 
term, factory, premises which have hitherto been legally 
known as workshops. It imposes considerable advances 
in sanitary siandards. The employment of women and 
children is also further regulated by clauses which have 
excited those who seek equality of the sexes to spurn 
special protection and advantages as though they were 
the devices of men to prevent competition with male 
labour. 

* 4 * * 

The Clergy Pensions Scheme having been approved 
by both Houses of Parliament received the Royal Assent 
on Thursday, August 5th. For two years it has been 
advocated and criticized in the Church Assembly. It 
therefore deserves to be considered the best scheme that 
can be devised. The old Clergy Pensions Institution 
with its diocesan organizations will co-operate, and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners will contribute a substantial 
subvention and the Central Board of Finance will also 
help. But the main source of income will be a levy 
of three per cent. on the net incomes of the clergy. 
When the scheme is in full working order a pension of 
£200 a year will be available for every clergyman seventy 
vears old who has done forty years’ clerical work and has 
contributed to the scheme for fifteen years; that is to 
say it applies to all clergy who are not now over fifty-five 
years old. The measure should enable men to retire 





who at present have no other means of support but are 
past their work, and should prevent the division of some 
miserable stipend between the present and the retired 
incumbent. The contribution of three per cent. will 
be a heavy burden on some clergy, and it behoves the 
Parochial Church Councils to see that their parishes 
do not let too great a charge fall upon their incumbents, 
* ¥e a * 

We greatly regret that on Monday the large submarine, 
*1129,° sank by her berth in Devonport basin. She had 
been undergoing refit and had just returned from tilting 
tests. Most of the erew and dockyard men working upon 
her were ashore or able to get ashore when she suddenly 
heeled over and, having her hatches open, filled at once 
and sank in a minute or two; but unhappily six men 
were below and were drowned. Apparently an officer 
saw that something was fatally wrong and gave warning 
the moment before she tilted over, but until the Court 
of Inquiry has reported it is of no use to speculate upon 
the causes of the disaster. 

* x * # 


The Admiralty has published a long statement upon the 
loss of H.M.S. ‘ Hampshire’ in June, 1916. Nobody who 
is willing to be convinced will have any doubt now that 
the vessel struck a mine moored a few days before to the 
West of the Orkneys by a German submarine, or that 
Lord Kitchener died by drowning or exposure in the 
bitterly cold water as the whole ship’s company did, 
except twelve survivors. The causes and circumstances 
ol this most unhappy event are sct out in detail, The 


Various ridiculous stories of spies and treachery and of 


hushed up reports are completely dissipated by this 
statement. They have not been the less distasteful or 


painful for being discreditable to the common sense of 

those who have given them utterance. The vessel was 

lost with the great man and his unfortunate staff and her 

crew by the fortune of war and weather. Surely that ts 

enough cause for regret without any fanciful embroidery. 
* %* * * 

The International Law Association has been holding 
its Conference in Vienna. Lord Phillimore, Sir Alexander 
Renton, Sir Norman Hill, Sir Alfred Hopkinson and 
Mr. Manisty were among the British representatives. 
We feel very strongly that associations such as this and 
the International Chamber of Commerce deserve great 
appreciation for the work they do and for the potential 
services that they can render to the League of Nations 
and to the spirit of reason and peace throughout the world. 
This Association can discuss theories and principles of 
law in cool detachment which might be impossible when 
a burning question came up at Geneva. There the 
principles laid down by the Association might be difficult 
to discuss but, if accepted, can be applied with effect. 
The Conference discussed and approved a_ project 
for the formation of an International Court of Criminal! 
Justice in which charges may be preferred by States 
against persons or States. 

* * * # 

We wish all success to the Empire Parliamentary 
Association and good results to the tour of a number 
of members which began last week. The Chairman, 
Lord Salisbury, had already started ahead. Repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain and the Irish Free State left 
London for Canada where Canadian and Newfoundland 
members will join the party and cross the Pacific to 
Australia. There they expect to meet a number of 
South Africans. The delegates hope to spend some time 
in cach Australian State and to visit the new Common- 
wealth capital, Canberra, where they will hand over 
a replica of the Speakers Chair at Westminster. The 
Association, which does good work here by printing 
(though not publishing) their periodical Reports on 
Foreign Affairs, can do much service to the Empire and 
to democratic government by mingling members of all 
parties from each Parliament and exchanging ideas 
between the Mother Country and the Dominions. 

We yield to none in the affection that we feel for 
Australia and her splendid cricket team, but we shall 
love them best of all if the English team manages to beat 
them in the approaching Test Match! We do not disguise 
our hope that England may win, and the team has our 
best wishes. It is unlucky that there should be a change 
in the captain for the last match, because it upsets the 
equanimity of all and the confidence that has grown up. 
Mr. Carr, the Nottinghamshire leader, who was attacked 
by tonsilitis in Manchester and has possibly not yet 
recovered his best form, has been asked to stand aside 
and Mr. Chapman, of the Kent team, takes his place. 
We can neither deny our great interest in the match nor 
that Mr. Punch most fairly gives us a twinge of conscience 
by his cartoon which shows the Englishman spending 
his holiday at the seaside, sleeping and reading of the 
Test Match and too “* busy 
to the grim, dark spectre of the coal dispute that stands 
behind his chair. 


enjoying himself to listen 


* 7 * * 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 


December 3rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 1013; on Wednesday week 101%; a year ago 
101}. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 86j ; 


on Wednesday weck 863; a year ago 89}. Conversion Loan 
(3} per cent.} was on Wednesday 76% ; on Wednesday weck 
76 3,; a year ago 78}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


PARLIAMENT AND DEMOCRACY 
if AST week in his article on the Week in Parliament 
4 


our contributor deplored the impotence of the 
House of Commons to exert any influence on the coal dis- 
pute and asked whether its failure portended the end of 
democracy. Our answer for this country would be an 
emphatic ““ No”! and we hope that “ New Member’ 
and any of his fellow-members in the House who may 
have suffered from depression and despair are recovering 
their faith in democracy after a week’s absence from the 
Palace of Westminster. 

We can well understand anyone feeling depressed and 
desperate over the coal dispute, the muddles made, the 
obstinacy and jealousy shown, the futility of negotiations 
conducted in the spirit displayed, the reluctance to take 
advice from experts, Royal Commissioners or the Prime 
Minister, the refusal to face new conditions—and all the 
other faults for which it is so easy for the layman or for 
a newspaper to blame the miners and colliery companies 
alike. But that is a wholly inadequate reason for losing 
faith in democracy or in our Parliament— de republica 
desperare. We have never held it to be a function of 
democratic government to take a part in, or to insist 
upon, the settlement of an industrial dispute. Some- 
times a Government’s plain duty seems to be to keep 
the ring ; more often to guard the door while protagonists 
reason out their difliculties. An autocrat might be 
justified in issuing as orders the terms on which the trade 
is to be carried on. That is not the way in a free 
democracy. It is true that some time ago we had hopes 
that a settlement would come through Parliament, but 
those hopes were based on the belief in the common sense, 
the personal good will and influence of members. We 
thought that members connected in any way with the 
industry or with mining constituencies would discuss 
the dispute with knowledge and influence the leaders 
on cither side. We were disappointed and for that 
reason were the more inclined to welcome at a time of 
deadlock the good offices of the Industrial Christian 
Fellowship, though it was very easy to regard them as 
rash intruders. The Prime Minister has over and over 
again, nowhere more completely or concisely than in 
his recent message to the United States Press, stated 
what he and Parliament have done and are ready to do: 
and we agree with his allocations of functions. 

There are more portents than this of the failure of 
democracy, but even they do not destroy our obstinate 
faith. We see definite failures around us: in Italy, a 
dictator for all intents and purposes: in Greece, another 
dictator: in Russia, a bureaucratic oligarchy which 
has drowned liberty in blood: in Spain, a military 
dictatorship to pull an embarrassed country together : 
in France we have seen the recklessness of a Parliament 
apparently incorrigible and the nation leaning towards 
a dictatorship though it has clothed its new Government 
in constitutional forms, only agreeing beforehand not 
to vote against its emergency measures. But our answer 
to this portent is that we are different. We do not say 
better or worse, but different from the excitable Latin 
races whose democracies are not a century old; different 
from the half Oriental Slav ; different from the Levantine 
people, who however glorious their tradition of descent 


from the finest theoretical democrats of civilization, 


the most practical of all exponents of democracy on the 
small scale of the City-State, vet have but lately emerged 
from the blight of Turkish domination which has crushed 





a 


their spirit for centuries. If it is said that democracy 
has failed in younger countries, the United States oy 
our Dominions, we are not convinced. At worst we would 
only admit that it has not yet fully succeeded. Americans 
bave not vet thrown off all plutocratic taint in Govyerp. 
ment. With them and in the Dominions much harm 
is due to the evil tradition, equally rife in France, that 
the “‘ best men” will not play the “dirty game” of 
polities. If there is any truth in the tradition, are 
democratic principles more to blame than the “ best 
men * who complacently perpetuate the tradition without 
stirring themselves actively to confute it ? 

Our fears for democracy in this Kingdom do not lie 
there. Nor in another direction where some see cause 
for dread. Indeed their fears are only worth mention to 
brush them aside unless we enjoy making our own flesh 
creep. During the last session some heads were wagging 
and tongues were muttering, “ Russian gold.’ Disorders 
in the House of Commons were said to be due to Moscovite 
instigation or “orders” to bring Parliamentary 
democratic Government into disrepute. We need better 
evidence before we pay attention to these tales. 

Democracy here is safe while the House of Commons 
is true to itself. 
a superficial reader of the debates might have thought 
that there were members who would make debate and 
voting through their interruptions, and 
so treat their elected Speaker as to undermine his 
self-confidence and the confidence that the House really 
has in him. (When we consider how generously the 
Speaker treats newcomers, we see base ingratitude in such 
conduct.) We commented at the time as little as possible, 
for tempers were on edge, as might be expected after the 
general strike and other provocations. But now in the 
recess we hope that members will think over the scenes 
calmly and with regret. 
crude desire to obstruct on the part of an uncomfortable 


There were times in the last session when 


impossible 


There was, we believe, merely the 


minority over whom their leader is unable to exercise due 
restraint. It all compared ill with the old Trish obstruc- 
tion which had experienced leading in front and a subtlety 


behind it. There was nothing subtle and_ nothing 
attractive in the occasional disorder of last session. 


Experience of the House will be the best teacher of its 
traditions of its methods of government. The Mother of 
Parliaments can teach how she became democratic and 
yet remains Grande Dame. The question which disturbs 
us is whether there has yet been time for the lessons to 
take effect on the present House. 

Members will come back, we hope, refreshed and 
reinvigorated in the autumn with tempers much more 
equable than of late. But they will have more need than 
ever of self-discipline and of determination to throw their 
wills and minds into the common stock of a body represent- 
ing all kinds of thought and interests. The Trade 
Union Act of 1906 is likely to come up for amendment 
and the legality of picketing as now conducted will be 
challenged. the general strike call for 
legislation. The lawlessness of breaking contracts must 
be made clear ; legal points raised by Mr. Justice Astbury 
and Sir John Simon during the general strike call for 
attention. The position of unions of State employees 
may need definition by statute. Each and all 
matters will touch the Opposition to the quick. How will 
they be prepared to meet them? If they criticize and 
oppose reasonably they will gain far more advantage 
than they will if there is crude and senseless obstruc- 
tion bursting out into these exhibitions of real or simulated 


Lessons of 


these 


rage. Let members consider at their leisure how to face 
the future. Then we shall have confidence that the 


democratic spirit will prevail, 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


By Proressor Junttan Hux ey. 


the British Association meeting this year, but their 
absence was counterbalanced by the high standard of 


N° reports of outstanding discoveries were made at 


interest of many of the communications and by the un- 
usually large number of general discussions and sum- 
maries of recent advances. Another feature of this year’s 
meeting is the stress laid upon the application of science, 
not merely to commerce and industry, but to our national 
and imperial life. This aspect was fittingly symbolized in 
the Prince of Wales’ acceptance of the Presidency of the 
Association, and crystallized in his inaugural address, 
What is more, not only is thought thus tending towards 
the social and national application of science, but greater 
stress is being laid upon the value of scientific method 
per se as well as upon particular products of applied 
science. In other words, it is at last being realized that 
there is a real method of science which is of practical 
yalue in administrative, social, and political problems, as 
well as in the realms of physics or chemistry or biology, 
This method consists in the amassing and publication of 
evidence, and in the constant verification of opinions by 
reference to the touchstone of the facts. There will 
always remain innumerable problems on which decisions 
must be taken on the balance of competing or incom- 
plete evidence ;_ and in these realms our statesmen and 
administrators will always need all the intuitive faculties 
with which they are endowed. The task of science is to 
relieve the man of intuitive and executive ability of much 
of his burden by reducing the field in which the intuitive 
decision is necessary, and making it possible to use the 
resources of trained skill and scientific certainty. This, 
of course, has been from the earliest times one of the 
main practical functions of science. The compass, chrono- 
meter and nautical almanac are far less fallible than any 
intuitive “sense of direction.” No possible extension 
of the personal and incommunicable dexterity of Wilhelm 
Tell, for instanee, would have permitted the successful 
aiming of a big gun at a target a dozen miles away. 

Sir Thomas Holland, in his presidential address to the 


Edueation Section, spoke of the value of the history of 


science as an instrument for bringing vividly before the 
mind of the average boy or girl the part which scientific 
thought and scientific method had played in the history 
of ideas and the development of modern civilizations : 
Professor Graham-Kerr’s presidential address to the 
section of Zoology was concerned with the rédle which 
biology could and should play in general education ; and 
Dr. Charles Singer and Professor Desch have stressed 
similar points of view. 

The truth is that the educated public is becoming alive 
to the fact that science has revolutionized the basis of our 
thought and altered our whole outlook upon the world, 
and that we must alter our practice of education accord- 
ingly. Broadly speaking, there exist two main com- 
peting Weltausschauungen in current thought--that 
which, however modified, is a survival of the religious- 
philos yphical outlook of the later Middle Ages, and 
another more realist system of which different partial 
manifestations have been the humanism of the Renais- 
sance, the rationalism of the eighteenth century, and the 
modern scientific outlook. However, it is only in very 
recent years that this system could become even approxi- 
mately complete. Before Darwin it could not take in the 
realm of living things; before the rise of psychology it 
could not link up with the study of mind; before the 
rise of anthropology and sociology, human behaviour and 
human institutions were bevond its grasp. The Renais- 


oo 


sance humanism was incomplete because it took little 
account of Science; the eighteenth-century rationalism 
had not yet understood the limitations of reason; and 
the scientific philosophy of the late nineteenth century 
was seeking to compress all phenomena into the categories 
prescribed by physies and chemistry. 

The remedy is what we may eall scientific humanism — 
to base our practice on the facts of science, to advance 
our knowledge by the methods of science, but to adopt 
a humanistic scale of values, in which both the limitations 
and the highest potentialities of the human spirit are 
taken into account. 

But I must have done with these general impressions 
in order to mention a few of the points of special interest 
which I have been able to come across in these crowded 
days. Professor H. F. Osborn, the veteran palaeontologist 
of New York, talked interestingly of evolutionary science 
to-day and in Darwin's time. He pointed out how 
quite enormously our knowledge had increased, and em- 
phasized the fact that workers along all lines of approach, 
fossil-hunters, systematists, and Mendelians, were arriving 
at the firm conclusion that evolution was a gradual process 
and that it usually continued for long periods in particular 
directions. 

Physics, as Sir William Bragg confessed, still finds 
itself unable to effect a reconciliation between the 
quantum theory and the classical theories of radiation : 
some time in the near future we must expect a great 
new synthesis in this most fundamental of the sciences, 

Plant and animal inheritance was much to the fore. 
Dr. Hislop Harrison exhibited his remarkable specimens 
of true-breeding dark types of moths, produced as 
“induced mutations’ by treatment with the salts of 
heavy metals in their food. It is along these lines that 
the old-fashioned Lamarckism will develop, to become 
reconciled with modern genetics. The botanists in 
their discussion of the comparatively recent discovery 
of sex-chromosomes in plants, revealed that the sex- 
determining machinery of plants with separate sexes 
is in all essentials the same as that of higher animals 
and of man. 

Sir Jagadis Bose gave an animated lecture to a crowded 
audience on his experiment on the conduction of impulses 
in sensitive plants, on the sap-pumping mechanism of 
plants, and on the effects of poisons and stimulants on 
their activities. His instruments of precision and his 
experimental facts are remarkable; but it is rather a 
pity that he generalizes so freely. It does not yet 
seem clear that the mechanism which conducts stimuli 
in mimosa is really similar in essentials to the animal 
nervous system; and it is quite certain that, even if 
everyone of Sir Jagadis’s experiments concerning sap- 
ascent is confirmed, the pumping mechanism is some- 
thing very different from any known animal heart. 
Yet he has proclaimed the identity of nervous and circu- 
latory mechanisms in the two kingdoms. 

Especially interesting were the addresses and dis- 
cussions concerned with the impact of European civiliza- 
tions and methods upon primitive peoples. Mr. Ormsby- 
Gore’s presidential address to the section of Geography 
was a most illuminating survey of the problems 
presented in Africa. How many stay-at-home folk knew 
that writing, save for a slight infiltration from the 
Mohammedan areas to the north, was unknown to the 
Central African ? 

The Oxford meeting marks an important epoch in 
the history of the British Association, by its clear trend 
away from the detailed and over-specialist character 
of most recent meetings, and. by linking Science more 
firmly with national development in all its aspects, 
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“TERRIERS” IN TRAINING 


Y the end of this month or the middle of the next, 

one hundred thousand lads will have been under 
arms. Had it not been for the general strike, which 
led to the cancellation of all camps between May 15th 
and July 15th, another 40,000 would have gone to camp- 
While it is regrettable that the full contingent of our 
fine Territorial Army has not been able to receive its 
training, the results this year (achieved in face of con- 
siderable disorganization and difficulties} go far to prove 
how popular the camps are becoming and where a great 
extension should be possible in future years. 

It is by no means an aggressive militarism that prompts 
us to encourage the Territorials. For another decade it 
would seem wellnigh impossible that Britain should be 
called upon to develop her military strength as she did 
in 1914. A large standing Army we do not require, nor 
should we encourage the idea of “* preparing for the next 
war.’ All reasonable people, every man or woman 
who was in the battle lines of the last war, by land or 
sea, must pray that that hideous insanity shall not 
recur. We have a breathing-spell ahead of us: religion, 
science, and common sense are all on our side, to say 
nothing of the League of Nations. 

Millions of taxpayers in all countries have cursed the 
last conflict from the bottom of their hearts, and the 
pitiful legion of the maimed, who have an influence more 
profound than we know upon the present generation, 
are with us to remind us of our errors. We have seen 
too much of war and paid too dearly for the experience. 
But pacificism is another matter. We must work for 
peace in our time, but not by folding our arms. Air and 
sea power we must have, and a striking force, and last, 
but by no means least, there must be a reserve for home 
defence, to make it impossible or at any rate very 
dangerous for an enemy to land on our shores. It was 
the eager, grumbling, singing Territorial Army on the 
East Coast in 1914 that made possible that masterly 
movement of our veterans to confound Von Kluck and 
to force the crossings of the Marne, which first turned 
the tide of battle. 

We still need the Territorials for the defence of England, 
and their training has benefits more precious than mere 
security. Safety is a material blessing, but the spirit of 
the camp is an even greater thing. Camping in England 
is becoming part of our educational system, as it should 
be. Every child should play in the open, every girl and 
boy should have access to field and forest; similarly 
every youth should come, for some period of his life, 
into the friendship of the life of tents. 

How well this writer remembers his first camp on 
Salisbury Plain! The starry nights on outpost, the 
sunrise seen from between rows of sleeping horses, the 
ravening appetites at breakfasts, long days in saddle as 
centre-guide to a troop that closed in with eight horse 
power on cither flank, the thunder of the Captain and 
the shouting of the sergeant-major. It is all the same 
now, no doubt: it is a good life, with its sing-songs, 
field days, arguments in the canteen, and its memory 
inspires one through the working year. 

Now there are cinemas and Y.M.C.A.s and_ tanks, 
and air-raids as well, but, whatever changes, the joy of 
the nomad remains. The flap of canvas and the sough 
of wind through ropes are beautiful sounds and every 
boy and man alive should hear them and make them 
part of his life while he has yet time. Would that every 
man of leisure felt it his duty to give these weeks of the 
year for his country, and that every employer understood 
the direct and indirect benefits he would receive from 
giving his men every inducement to go to camp, 


—. 
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WORKERS AS PARTNERS 
By W. Howarp Hazetz. 

[* a recent article in the Spectator several suggestions 

were made which might improve the relations of 
capital and labour, and lead to greater efliciency in oy, 
industries. One proposal was that the employers might 
“make it possible for workmen to invest on specially easy 
terms in the company or firm for which they work.” Jt 
is evident that this proposal can only apply to com. 
panies where reasonable profits are being made, as yo 
one, and particularly a working man with small Savings, 
would care to invest in a company where the dividends 
are small or non-existent. 

Some persons may consider that if a working man 
wished to invest his savings in the business where he 
works he should purchase the shares in the open market 
like anyone else. The methods of dealing in shares 
through a stockbroker are a sealed book to the average 
working man, and the low yield on the shares of many 
sound companies and the fear of a loss of capital if he 
should want to sell his shares when the market price was 
low would deter many men from investing their small 
-apital in the usual way. 
gested by which the savings of the workers may be depo- 
sited with the company at rates of interest varying 
with the dividend paid on the ordinary shares. This sug- 
gestion is simple and effective, but it has the drawback 
that, at a time of serious depression or a great trade 
dispute, there might be a “run” upon the deposits 
which would cause considerable financial embarrassment 
when the company was least able to pay out a large 
amount of capital. Even three or six months’ notice of 
withdrawal might be insuflicient to overcome this diffi- 
culty, as the capital, in order to earn the high rate of 
interest, would have been locked up in the plant and 
development of the company. 

These obstacles can be overcome effectively if the 
workers are allowed to become shareholders on special 
conditions. The following scheme has stood the test of 
time in the very competitive industry of printing. Its 
success has proved that it is highly appreciated by the 
workers, and the last twenty years of peace and war, 
and the aftermath of war, have shown that it overcomes 
the many difficulties that might arise. 

The scheme is suitable for any company whose shares 
normally stand at a premium. 
ployees’ Ordinary Shares should be created which can 
only be issued at par to, and held by, the employees of th 
company. 
chased for cash, or by weekly instalments (of threepeuce, 
sixpence or more per share) deducted from the wages. 
The shares are not allotted to those who purchase by 
instalments until the payments are completed. No 
interest is paid on the instalments, but, instead, the com- 


Many schemes have been sug- 


A special class of Em- 


When the shares are issued they can be pur- 


pany can agree, on the death of a purchaser, to make a 
gift of the amount of the unpaid instalments to his heirs, 
so that the shares can be allotted. 
insurance is appreciated by the eniployees, and experience 
When an 
employee shareholder wishes to sell, or when he leaves the 
employment of the company, he must offer his shares to 
the directors, who find another employee willing to 
purchase at par 
for any reason no employee be willing to buy at par, the 
holder can sell to any person at any price, but all holders, 
whether employees or not, must offer the shares to the 
directors when they wish to sell. 

There are many advantages in this scheme. The offer 
is framed to meet the financial position and outlook ot 
the workers, who do not understand the usual methods 


This method of 


has proved that the expense is negligible. 


the price that was originally paid. I 
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of dealing in shares, but are accustomed to weekly de- 
ductions from their wages. As long as the company pays 
fair dividends the employee can obtain his capital when 
he wishes, and if he lose his job he receives his savings 
when he probably is in need of money. The directors can 
control the amount of additional dividend bearing capital 
according to the requirements of the company, and can 
prevent the shares being purchased gradually by a few 
well-to-do employees. The employees receive a high rate 
of interest and an imposing certificate as a proof of their 
part ownership of the business where they work. They 
have the same dividends, rights of voting, &c., as the 
ordinary shareholders, with the exception of the restric- 
tions on their powers to sell. 

The great need of the present day is to increase the 
efficiency of our industries. Greater efficiency must lower 
the costs of production, which will enable us to meet the 
fierce competition with which we are faced. Lower costs 
will bring more trade and lessen unemployment, and add 
to the prosperity of our industries. The workers desire 
to share in the prosperity of the businesses in which they 
work. When they know that any economies they make, 
any higher outputs, any saving of time or material, must 
help to increase the profits in which they share, they will 
have a new outlook upon their responsibilities, and there 
will be a great and valuable stimulus to higher efliciency. 

This method of share-purchase by employees also 
has the great advantage of encouraging the invaluable 
qualities of thrift and self-reliance. A man appreciates 
more something he has purchased with his own savings, 
than something which has been given to him without any 
effort on his part. Shareholding by employees is not a 
It does, however, 
give to the workers, on generous conditions, an opportunity 


panacea for all our industrial ills. 


of sharing in the profits, and in the control of the business, 
like any other shareholder, according to the amount of 
their investment. This scheme is suggested as a means of 
bridging to some extent the gap which too often separates 
capital and labour, and of meeting some of the industrial 
difliculties of to-day. 


LITERARY COINCIDENCES 
CORRESPONDENT of a Contemporary, desiring 
to be informed of the authorship of some lines on 

“the hollow sea-shell’’ which, when held to the ear, 
“proclaims its stormy parent,” remarked that they 
sounded to him like a satire upon Wordsworth, who had 
used the figure in “* The Excursion.”” They turned out, 
however, to be the opening of a sonnet by Eugene Lee- 
Hamilton. Whether we judge him to have been on this 
occasion a borrower or not, it is clear from the context 
that he was not perpetrating a parody. What are we to 
make of this and similar coincidences ? 

Sheridan, it will be remembered, has offered a solution, 
When, at the rehearsal of Mr. Puff’s tragedy, the Beefeater 
exclaimed “* Perdition catch my soul, but I do love thee,” 
and the author’s friends reminded him that the line 
occurs in Othello, Mr. Puff made answer, “ All that can 
be said is, that two people happened to hit on the same 
thought, and Shakespeare made use of it first, that’s all.” 
Now there is an equal need of explanation in another 
and a genuine tragedy, Byron’s Marino Faliero; for 
theatre-goers of 1821 who knew their Shakespeare must 
have been startled by the occurrence in it of the familiar 
and “‘ like a sick girl.” Buta 
disarming footnote to that great poct’s ‘ Siege of Corinth ”’ 
Should make us pause before condemning him offhand :— 


phrases “* free and merry ” 


“IT must here acknowledge,” wrote Byron, ‘a close though 
unintentional resemblance to a passage in an unpublished poem 
of Mr. Coleridge called ‘ Christabel.’ It was not till after my 


re 





lines were written that I heard that wild and singularly original 
and beautiful poem recited; and the manuscript of that pro- 
duction I never saw till very recently, by the kindness of 
Mr. Coleridge himself, who, I hope, is convinced that I have not 
been a wilful plagiarist. The original idea undoubtedly pertains 
to Mr. Coleridge, whose poem has been composed above fourteen 
years. 
This apology discloses a highly sensitive literary con- 
science, particularly as the resemblance is of the slightest. 
The passage in the “ Siege of Corinth ’’ describes how Alp, 
the renegade, became aware of the presence of Francesca’s 
spirit : 
* Was it the wind, through some hollow stone, 
Sent that soft and tender moan ?”’ 
lines not strikingly reminiscent of : 
“It moaned as near as near can. be, 
But what it is she cannot tell.” 
What a picture, by the way, that footnote brings before 
the mind: Coleridge in the green-room at Drury Lane, 
reciting “‘ Christabel”’ to Byron! 

But now for a Byronic coincidence for which no apology, 
despite its striking character, is in existence, an echo even 
more patent than those in Marino Faliero of Othello and 
Julius Cesar. Everyone, presumably, admires Byron’s 
famous comparison of Kirke White with an eagle that 
received its death-wound from an arrow feathered by its 
own plumage ; but not all, it is probable, are aware that 
the simile had already been used by Waller, an author 
whose work can hardly have escaped Byron’s reading, 
in the stanzas, “To a Lady singing a Song of his 
Composing ” 

* The eagle’s fate and mine are one, 
Which, on the shaft that made him die, 
Espy'd a feather of his own 

Wherewith he wont to soar so high.” 
Whether Byron improved upon his predecessor may be 
left to individual taste ; but was his appropriation of the 
idea a conscious one? Or again, when in 1816 he wrote 
** lone as a solitary cloud,” was he deliberately adapting 
Wordsworth’s “lonely as a cloud” of 1806? The 
alternative, and it is a reasonable one, is to suppose that 
these borrowings are cases of subconscious memory. 
One may read something, forget that one has read it, and 
then innocently reproduce its substance as one’s own. 

This accident seems to have occurred to that impeccable 
writer, Mr. Joseph Addison, when warning the fair readers 
of his Spectator against keeping their lovers in suspense too 
long. ‘* Were the age of man the same that it was before 
the flood,”’ he wrote, ‘ 
to a scruple, and he two or three ages in demurring. Had 
she nine hundred years to the good she might hold out 
to the conversion of the Jews before she thought fit to be 
prevailed upon.” Now this is but an adaptation of 
Marvell's ** Lines to his Coy Mistress ”? :-— 


a lady might sacrifice half a century 


* Had we but world enough, and time, 
This coyness, lady, were no crime 
son s » 2 oe 

Love you ten years before the flood, 

And you should, if you please, refuse 

Till the conversion of the Jews.” 
What a pity we cannot know whether anyone at Button’s 
had the temerity to murmur those lines to himself in 
Addison’s hearing ! 

There is, however, one very curious parallelism which 
cannot be put down to subconscious memory, that 
between A. H. Clough’s 

° 
“Tis better to have fought and lost 
Than never to have fought at all.” 
and Tennyson’s 
“°Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 
The first passage occurs in Clough’s “Peschiera,” which was 
written and published in 1849, the second (of course) in 
“In Memoriam” which, though written during 1834, was 
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only published in 1850. Here we have, it is clear, a sheer 
coincidence, for that Tennyson could or would have bor- 
rowed, and at the eleventh hour, from so recent a source 
is unthinkable. The coincidence, moreover, is the more 
remarkable in that the poets were using the same metre, 
one, as it happens, of which Tennyson, until disabused, 
believed himself to have been the creator, whereas it had 
been employed two centuries earlier by Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury. 

For the similarity of idea which underlies these two 
quotations ingenuity has failed to find a common origin : 
but Tennyson had read widely, and certain passages in 
elder authors have been suggested as the remote begetters 
of his thought—a thought so nobly expressed and so 
deeply felt that no discovery of descent can mar its 
perfection. Yet such inquiries are not in themselves 
without interest :— 


“'Tis an unhappy circumstance of life’ (says Mrs. Marwood 
in Congreve’s “ Way of the World”) ‘that love should ever die 
before us; and that the man should so often outlive the lover. 
But say what you will, * tis better to be left than never have 
been loved.” 

Here a certain inverted resemblance may be granted ; 
yet it is difficult to imagine Tennyson inspired by such a 
context. A line from Crabbe :— 

** Better to have loved amiss than nothing to have loved” 


might, mutatis mutandis, have a better claim. But there 
is a couplet in Byron’s ‘Giaour”’—Byron paid out 
perhaps, for his own borrowings :— 
“IT die—but first I have possess’d, 
And come what may, | have been bless’d,” 

which seems more probable as a contributory source. 
For Tennyson was in his youth much addicted to reading 
Byron ; he could not read him, he regretfully admitted, 
in his maturity: and this couplet may have lurked in 
the hidden chambers of memory, to issue in a transfigured 
form under the influence of a great sorrow. 


H. C. Mincnin, 


THROUGH NORTHERN AUSTRALIA 


( N August 23rd, 1924, we published the diary of 

two adventurous young men, Mr. Michael Terry 
and Mr. Richard Yockney, who crossed the Continent 
of Australia in a motor car from Winton in Western 
Queensland to Broo:ne on the coast of Western Australia. 

Mr. Michael Terry has lately returned to England 
after completing yet another expedition through Northern 
Australia, this time no light-hearted adventure but an 
undertaking with the definite object of removing the 
ignorance that still exists in England with regard to the 
North Australian Continent. We give below 
extracts from Mr. Terry’s latest diary. 

Seven men, a dog, a wireless receiving set, a mineral prospecting 
outfit, survey equipment, all on two Guy-Roadless trucks with trailers 
and an A.J.S. motor cycle with sidecar. This caravan assembled at 
Port Darwin, Northern Territory, Australia, to traverse the interior. 
Moving pictures, minerals, survey, altitude readings and production 
possibilities were the objects of the journey. The purpose of the 
undertaking was to amass data for publication in England, in order 
that a better and less prejudiced knowledge of the North should be 
awakened. The belief behind the purpose is that the Empire must 
do big things soon to justify continued tenancy of a land that has 


lain almost idle for 100 years under our flag. It is a liability that 
is increasing as the problems of the world move to the Pacific. 


July 26th, 1925.—-Christened the cars Maililma (centipede) and 
Gwalowa (caterpillar). Called bike Gelaben (black cockatoo). 
Outfit set out from Katherine, the railhead 200 miles inland. Lord 
Apsley and Redknap rejoined us after excursion to buffalo hunting 
country. Great sport securing moving pictures. Camera hidden 
among bamboos on edge of plain. Herd of buffalo stampeded, by 
hunters on horseback, to it. One shot almost on top of Redknap. 
‘Tongue grilled on coals for lunch. Large wild pig bagged by Lord 
Apsley. Wild geese, duck, cranes, pelicans, etc., thronging lagoons 
in hundreds. Stinging ants falling from trees keep one busy. Black- 
fellow king at shooters’ camp with long grey beard. Striking, because 
his only covering! 


some 


——— 
July 28th.—Up with stars and bitterly cold too. 


Car engi 
; in 
caught fire as we started up. eine 


Tested rifles, found O.K. Gelaben 
hit stump in tall grass. Sidecar frame damaged. Rode it solo and 
had many spills. Shot first turkey—species of bustard. Turke 
and steak done a la casserole and damn good too. y 

July 29th.— On looking around for corned beef bag found son, on 
had stuffed boots in it as well. Couldn't distinguish it from old 
leather! Set up a lot of quail. 

August Ist.—Celebrated a birthday with champagne in tin mugs 
stuck bottle in tree. Called spot Champagne camp. Blacks call 
Gelaben “* piccaninny longa motor car.’ Had first violent ap 
ment over which day of week it was. gu 

August 5th.—-Melbourne broadcasting received clearly. Item 
** Carnegies are giving a dance next Thursday.’ What & contrast, 
Saw ant hills numerous as tombstones in a graveyard. Some 15 
feet high. Had lazy morning, /.e., breakfast not till 7.30, 

August 19th.--Stones and rough country, fallen trees and gullj 
prove benefit of creeper tracks on cars. Miles upon miles of * basalt, 
boulders *’ make it wonderful that cars hold together. Terribly 
jolty. Dingoes came very close to camp at night. Howled in dismal 
choruses. Found native bees’ nest in hollow tree limb. Tiny 
fly-like insects—harmless. Honey strong and coarse. Great delicacy 
for blacks. They stick white bird’s down on a bee so that its flight 
to the hive can be followed. é 

August 3lst.—Beautiful shady camp under pandamus palms, 
Wind rustling in palms sounds like rain falling. Moonlight struggling 
through foliage illuminates ground like giant checker board. Nest 
of snakes, in hollow limb of giant native fig tree, burnt out, Great 
sport. 

September 24th.— Arrived Lower Sturt homestead. Found many 
blacks assembled, for corroboree had gone bush MHurried on to 
Billiluna to catch some, and send out messengers for others to come 
for display for film. I arrived on Gelaben and blacks started to bolt 
thinking I was police trooper. Guilty consciences. 

September 29th. Saw blacks making fire by rotating point of 
hardwood stick in soft wood. Saw blind black being led about by 
his lubra, both holding stick. Saw string making. Husband rasps 
off wife’s locks with stone. Then twines hair into string like saddler 
rolling thread. Shown spear heads chipped from glass, stuck on to 
shank with wax from resinous grass. Blacks open artery in fork of 
elbow to get blood for gum. Use this tostick on down as decorations 
for body during dances. Rewarded dancers with ‘‘ trade.’’ Coloured 
spectacles 4 la Harold Lloyd great success. 

October 3rd.—-Visited Gregory’s Inland Sea. First vehicle there. 
Sea dry due drought. Glistening expanse of white salt bog. Air 
like seaside with aroma of drying salt. Gleaming white in moonlight, 
it looked like the sea. Memories of Brighton. 

October 8.—Trouble crossing sandhills in remote interior. Front 
wheels of cars and trailer wheels in deep red wind-driven sand at 
crest. Pushed through by caterpillars as though brakes hard on. 
Special low gears (78 to 1) of cars invaluable. Sandhills run in 
parallel, straight lines like sea waves. They run east and west. 
Endless succession to dimmest horizons. Few flat topped hills 
break monotony. Scrub, bushes and grass everywhere and patches 
of trees. Pastoral countr:. 

October 11.-—-Arrived at edge of South Esk Tablelands. Won- 
derful view to plains far below. All hills same height end flat 
topped as though cut off with gigantic scythe. Trouble finding way 


es 


down. Pick and shovel work. 
October 12th.- Wind 40 to 50 m.p.h. Raging dust and sand from 
West. Impossible to work so laid in shelter of cars. Water gets 


muddy as it is drunk. 
Like London fog. 

October 15th.— Examined Godfrey’s Tank and Kunningarra— 
rock holes in escarpment. Expected find plenty water. Only dry 
sand and rocks. Chalked ‘* Dry-oh-hell’’ on boulder and _ photo- 
graphed it to record chagrin at discovery. Set out for Mount 
Cornish. Erected cairn there on summit. Think we are first white 
men reach spot. Blacks’ signal smoke column went up less than a 
mile away. Never see them, but obviously always close. Owing 
exceptional dryness will not tarry in sand plains. Route changed 
for better watered parts. 

October 20th.-Camped at Lake Stretch on Sturt Creek. Thou- 
sands of duck in groups of 500 flew over at sundown. Washing, 
swimming, cooking, metiding and specking for the day. 

October 26th.--Camped at Ruby Plains station. Their pet frog 
sang out, so they reckon rain will come within five days. 1 was 
amused, but the laugh was on me. It lives in a hole by a tree 
close to the house. In honour of our stay an enormous plum duff 
was made. It was put in a big bag and left in an eight-gallon drum 
of boiling water. A report like a gun was the signal that it had 
burst the bag. Wreckage saved and fully appreciated. 

October 30th.—-Set out for Mount Dockerell where the richest 
leader in Western Australia was worked. Went “ specking”’ in 
nearby creeks. Got colours of gold but no nuggets. 

October 3lst.—Day hot 
Terrific lightning at night. 


Sun, faint due dust, went down a dull red, 


and sultry. Storms working up. 


Wet camp. 

November 6th.-—Arrived Fitzroy Crossing Converted cars to 
wheels, in view of excellent travelling ahead. Rains working up 
so must hurry before rivers come down in flood or we will be 
stranded for wet season. 

November 13th.-Running down flats beside Fitzroy I 
Excellent going. Cars speedier than expected, which we dont 
forget. Bog holes on track which were rushed in safety and in 
showers of mud. 


river. 


November 20th.---Crossed Fitzroy to southern bank, making for 
Broome. Maililma stuck in quicksand while doing so. Sinking 
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rapidly. Towed back by Gwalowa in a hurry. Then rushed water magazines, D cites of « sun cite, te ic eee oe 
oe Great shower bath, free gratis. i 


t s eed. ‘ : : ; 
. November 22nd.—Arrived Broome after covering 2,000 miles. 


Personnel and equipment shipped south on board ss. ** Gorgon.’” 
J went by aeroplane to Perth (18 hours’ flying) to make arrange- 
snts. 

< impression I have returned with is that economic handicaps 
are at the root of the difficulties hindering development. Phe 
North is a land of everything on an immense scale. The great dis- 
tances and the primitive forms of transport now In use make 
transport too costly. lelegraphs, roads and railways are virtually 
non-existent. White women are a curiosity ; mails bring papers 
two months old. On the other hand, the interior is consistently 
about 1,000 above sea-level, and the climaic< is fit for white people— 
jn fact, the winter season is most delightful. Fresh sunny days and 
cold nights, rainless and bracing, cannot fail to recuperate the 
system after any ill-effect of the hot season. Even the latter is not 
at all sufficient to deter labour throughout the year, especially as 
the occupation is at present grazing. 

Cattle are now the principal source of revenue, but I feel sure 
that the majority of the well-grassed black soil plains of the interior 
will some day prove worthier pastures for sheep. Cotton will play 
its part in the future, and mining may be a big factor. But I cannot 
see any real forward movement taking place till the question of 
communications has been thoroughly solved by men of vision, 
backed by sound finance. The North is similar country to great 
areas in other parts of the Commonwealth that are now most pro- 
ductive and carrying a healthy white population. It is most surely 
not the sandy desert of the geography book, nor is it a land where 
returns will be achieved other than by consistent toil, backed by the 
knowledge so ably applied by the great pioneers of the Australian 
pastoral industry in other States. 

I believe the North will come into its own when a railway is built 
across the Continent from, say, Broome to the Queensland system 
at Camooweal. There are many other factors involved in this 
question, but to discuss them would entail delving into a great 
amount of detail. Nor would this alter my firm belief that the 
future, desired by every loyal citizen of the Empire, can only be 
built upon the foundation of a steel link, from coast to coast across 
the North. 


-THEOPHRASTUS IN PICCADILLY 
Il.—A MAN OF THE INTELLIGENTSLA. 


“FINO know the best of an author,” says one of 

| Theophilus Anderson’s most famous characters, 
“read the writings of his contemporaries. To know 
the worst read his own books.” We should ponder this 
little witticism and. Jet it live with us a little, if we can 
bear it. It is typical of the man. 

There is a certain panache there, and even a little 
truth, but its essential quality is by no means unalloved. 
There is gaiety, but hardly spontaneity; a deprecating 
gesture, but little humility ; a little truth, but absolutely 
There is also that peculiarly irritating 
touch of intimacy, almost of archness, which suggests 
a lack of breeding, and the half smile of complacent 
superiority which proclaims the too facile thinker absurdly 


no conviction. 


at ease in a world where better men find things less simple. 

And yet at the age of forty-two, our author is no 
inconsiderable figure in the public life of our time. His 
Views on every conceivable subject are in request, and 
his letters on recurring national crises get large print in 
the Times. If his books are less popular than some, they 
are considered to be more important. He has, emphatic- 
It is an interesting phenomenon, for our 
The child of his age, 


ally, ** arrived.” 
author is essentially of the moderns. 
Georgian in his gifts and his failings, he is one of that 
band of writers who have taken the compulsorily half- 
educated for their public, to whom they appeal, not by 
fluttering their hearts—which is a pity, because their 
hearts beat true—but by flattering their brains, which are 
not any any means fool-proof. 

Anderson’s standpoint, carefully defined, is that of the 
thinking man professionally aequainted with high living 
and the world of affairs, parading a familiar intimacy 
with the great world because such intimacy is the hall- 
mark of post-War literary success. It is an attitude 
which leads to a blend, more naive than pleasant, of 
autobiography and journalism. 

Our author was educated at one of the smaller 
Public Schools and he has graduated in the cheaper 





proud of his heritage, and because of this, he likes ta 
include Mayfair, and sometimes éven the hunting field, 
in his purview. His enemies say that the glamour of 
titles holds him, and it must be admitted that Duchesses 
and old Etonians throag his pages. Anderson’s answet 
is that he takes all life for his province. He wants to 
set the whole world right, and not only a corner of it. 
Yet he is no revolutionary. He does not believe in 
free love; he merely holds enlightened views about 
marriage. He is not really irreligious; he has an 
enlightened hatred of institutional religion. He does 
not want to overthrow the social system, but he is an 
enlightened sociologist, who knows that in a differently 
constituted world everyone would be wiser, happier 
and better. 

They say of Anderson that he is too clever. It is 
truer to say that he suffers with all his gifts from lack of 
brains. It is equally true that this is not his fault. H: 
was deprived of his last connecting link with the life of 
men and cities at the cruel age of six when his father 
died and left enough money for him to be educated into 
the middle class. For a foolish boy there might have 
been hope. His masters would have sent him into a 
counting house or made a bank clerk of him, or, if the 
case was desperate, he might have gone to sea. But with 
our author the case was hopeless from the start. He had 
at ten vears of age more intellectual facility in his littk 
finger than the generality of men acquire at thirty; and 
he had a divine curiosity. Every day he asked himself 
how it was that other people made all these mistakes. 
He did not so much become as find himself from the 
start a member of the intelligentsia. “ 1 seem to see all 
these people just playing with the problem and never 
looking for the solution.” 
Anderson in his diary on his eighteenth birthday. 


Such was the entry of young 


When Anderson showed the entry to his favourite 
English master, he was naturally told that a boy who 
had ideas like that ought to be a writer. It was not 
the master’s fault. What else could a boy with such 
ideas be expected to do? 

Yet Anderson has a heart of gold. He sees at once 
the sad fate of those who never have the initiative to 
get out of the rut and write for the magazines. His 
first essays on fiction were full of this, and he caught 
the atmosphere (all the critics were agreed on that) 
with amazing skill. Popplewell the chemist, Snooks 
the undertaker, “Erb the grocer’s assistant: these 
creatures entranced London. They were the memories 
of his youth, and he has sold them well because his 
sympathy for them is genuine. As genuine, indeed, 
as the high scorn which he felt and still feels for the 
members of the middle class who have children and 
live in Kensington, for City men who waste their money 
on gardens in Kent, or for mere men who work in Fleet 
Street and drink beer in public-houses. All these 
got out of a small rut into a 
big one. Which all goes to show that our author 
is a very simple soul. Those who know him have 


people, he says, have just 


found this out long ago, and his naive vanity is 
almost endearing. His is the pleasure of a child 
being spoken to by a_- grown-up 
consciously there is this much of wisdom, and_ this 
much of innocence in the character of our gay, daring 


person. Sub- 


and creative genius: he never ceases to be surprised. 
His views are always dogmatic and always delivered 
from a pinnacle of moral and intellectual superiority, 
but they are always refreshing, always courageous, and, 
if only by process of elimination, sometimes right. 


It would be hard to find a more acute observer of 
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isolated events, a better portrayer of personal idiosyn- 
crasies, a more faithful chronicler of affairs of the heart. 
But he is talking all the time. “ The proper study of 
mankind is man,” said the greatest of English critics. 
“The proper study of mankind is Anderson,” says our 
author at the top of his voice throughout some twenty 
novels and a dozen political tracts. 

Anderson’s trouble is that he honestly believes that 
Mankind is a perfectible animal in course of evolution, 
and that the wisdom of the past can be learnt from 
books to the great benefit of the future. 

The march to perfection, according to Anderson, 
has been cruelly frustrated by the dead hand of 
institutions and conventions. Marriage has interfered 
with the true course of love, ecclesiastics have prevented 
unfettered communion with the higher powers, men 
have ruthlessly trampled on the bodies and souls of 
women, and governments have conspired for centuries 
to oppress the people over whom they rule. Under 
the tyranny of their influence men have been brought 
so low as to believe, right up to the date of the Education 
Act of 1871, that marriage laws, the Christian Churches, 
the rule of man in society and rule of authority in 
national life corresponded to something fundamental 
in human nature. Even to-day, only members of the 
intelligentsia realize the daring imposture! It is a 
philosophy which requires examination, and Anderson 
has never had the chance of examining it at all. 
The solicitor, the doctor, the priest, the employer 


of labour, the ‘bus conductor, the shop assistant 
—each of these touches life at many different 
points. Anderson has never touched it at all. His 


publishers see to that. He must go on writing, yet he 
is heir to no tradition which can take the place of 
experience. He is the thinking man without a stake 
in the country whom the twentieth century is throwing 
up in scores of thousands, 

He is neither of the soil nor of the town, but 
of the grammar school and the suburb. As a visitor 
he is domiciled in Mayfair, as a patron he graces the 
counsels of Progressive organizations. But he has not 
worked or governed or employed or been employed. 
He is as remote from the forces which make nations as 
from those which make revolutions, and when the civil 
war breaks out he will be shot by both sides if he is 
remembered by either. Meanwhile the pageant passes, 
and our author details its gay amours, its insolent 
pretences, its splendid loyalties, its charming insincerities, 
its heroic intentions, its egregious muddles and the 
irresistible march of progress with the haphazard com- 
placency appropriate to a leader of new thought. 


J. 
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Wirt the death of John Xavier Merriman there passed 
the most venerable and picturesque personality in South 
African politics. Like Cecil Rhodes, Merriman wag 
born in England, but here the similarity between the 
two men ends, except that they were both passionately 
fond of the country of their adoption. To spend a day 
with Mr. Merriman at his beautiful home, Schoongezicht, 
near Stellenbosch, was to taste old-world hospitality and 
to fall under the spell of one of the most upright politicians 
that ever lived. One might disagree with many of Mr, 
Merriman’s views, but no one, not even his bitterest 
opponents, ever doubted his honesty. Outside politics 
Mr. Merriman was interested in wine growing and the 
products of his vineyards, Hocks,” 
are obtainable in the British market. Whenever I see 
the label on the Schoongezicht wine it brings back to 
my mind interesting talks on the stoep concerning South 
Africa and its problems. As the writer of the leader 
in the Times said, Mr. Merriman ‘ 
Virginian planter of the old school,” and in addition he 
was a great scholar. 
x * x x 

Lord Rothermere wrote a most interesting article 
on “ Britain and the United States’ 
Pictorial of August 8th, in which he repudiated the 
recent attack of the Daily Mail on the United States, 
comparing the American methods of collecting War 


* Schoongezicht 


“might have been a 


in the Sunday 


debts to those of Shylock. Lord Rothermere has 
shown himself a firm believer in’ British-American 
co-operation. In 1920 he established through the 


medium of the English-Speaking Union the Harold 
Vyvyan Harmsworth Chair of American 
Oxford. This is how Lord Rothermere writes of the 
Daily Mail's action :— 


“The Daily Mail jumped in at the deep end of the recent dis. 
cussions on inter-Allied debts and splashed about, saying that 
American war debt collection methods the methods 
of Shylock. I entirely disagree with this attitude. ‘The opinions 
are those of the Editor and his staff. They are not mine. Un- 
fortunately, the public does not always realize that the proprietor, 
like myself, of many newspapers, is not, and cannot 
for every expression of opinion in his papers.” 


History at 


resembled 


be, responsible 


There can be few occasions which a 
proprietor has so frankly dissociated himself from the 
opinions of one of his editors as on this. More than 
one moral might be drawn from the incident, 

* * * * 


on newspaper 


The Observer has published a comparative statement 
giving the times occupied by those who have sought 
to establish records in encircling the globe in minimum 
time. The record is now held by two American travellers, 
Mr. Edward C. Evans and Mr. Linton O. Wells, who 
went round the world in the amazingly short time of 
twenty-eight days, fourteen hours, and beat the next 
best record by no less than seven days. A third of 
their journey was by air. The only woman emulator 
of Phineas Fogg in Jules Verne’s novel was Miss Nellie 
Bly in 1889 who took seventy-two days. Now that 
Miss Ederle has established a world record in swimming 
the Channel in less than fifteen hours we may expect 
that no male record will remain unchallenged hence- 
forth in these spheres. 

* * * - 

As the Dominions of the British 
arrive at a virtually independent status and become 
possessed of full nationhood under the British Crown, 
the problem of a national flag assumes importance. 
The flag of each section of the British Commonwealth 
conform with two conditions ; it make 


Commonwealth 


should should 


an appeal to local patriotism and at the same time 
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it should proclaim the Dominions’ adhesion to the 
British Commonwealth. During the past few months 
we have witnessed an acute flag controversy in South 
Africa to which no solution has hitherto been found 
and which is responsible for much bad feeling. 

* * * * 

The subject of a Canadian flag was discussed by the 
Canadian Government last year, but for the time being 
the matter was shelved. To La Presse of Montreal, 
a leading French newspaper, belongs the honour of 
jnstituting a national flag contest, the winner of which 
has produced a flag which should meet with widespread 
approval. We may describe the prizewinning flag 
as a white field, with the Union flag in first quarter 
and a green Maple Leaf in the heart of the second part. 
The white background, as La Presse informs us, sym- 
bolizes the history of the first settlement of Canada 
in which citizens of French origin played such a grand 
role. The Union Jack in the top left-hand corner 
signifies Canada’s membership of the British Common- 
wealth, while the green Maple Leaf expresses “ the 
hopes and aspirations of contemporary Canada.” 

* * > * 

The editor of La Presse has sent me a specimen of 
the proposed flag, and very attractive it is. Let us 
hope that South Africa will devise a flag that will equally 
embody these two aspects, the country’s membership 
n the British Commonwealth and South Africa’s claim 
to rank as a world-Power. The resolution passed by 
the Labour Party on the flag question, at its national 
council at Johannesburg recently, does not meet these 
conditions. It stated that the Union of South Africa 
had best work out its destiny as a member of the British 
Commonwealth, but that the country should possess 
a national flag. As the Johannesburg Star remarks, 
“If the Union Jack is always to be seen beside the 
national flag, what becomes of the argument that the 
retention of any trace of the ‘ Imperial symbol’ on the 
‘national svmbol”* would provoke bitter memories and 
rancorous feelings? A South African flag which care- 
fully excluded any reference to the past history of 
Dutch and British South Africans would be unique 
among national flags—a flag that never was on land 
May I suggest to the editor of the Cape Times, 
the Johannesburg Star or to my old friend the editor of 
the Volkstem of Pretoria that one of them organizes 
a national flag contest similar to that undertaken by 
La Presse of Montreal ? 

* * * %* 


or sea, 


Much space in my batch of American monthlies and 
weeklies is devoted to the suecess of the Eucharistic 


Congress at Chicago. Apparently no religious celebra- 
tion in the history of the United States has ever 
approached it in magnitude. At the final service at 


Mundelein, near Chicago, upwards of two hundred thousand 
persons were present, and in addition to the Papal 
Legate, Cardinal Bonzano, twelve other Cardinals were 
present. The Cardinal Legate celebrated Mass and with 
the words of dismissal, Ite, missa est, a three-mile pro- 
cession round the Jake was begun. Apart from its 
religious significance, the picturesque setting to the 
Congress attracted attention. The Pullman Company 
provided what the American papers refer to as ‘“ The 
Cardinals’ Special,” consisting entirely of scarlet Pullman 
coaches, which can certainly claim to have been unique 
in railway history; even the wheels were of fiery hue, 
ce * * * 

The New York World gave an amusing account of the 
predicament of a New York “ cop.” who found himself 
confronted with his duty as a policeman and that of a 


devout Roman Catholic. He was one of those who 
were lining the streets through which the Cardinals 
were going; his fervour was too much for him, so he 
stepped out of the ranks and knelt with the intention 
of kissing the Papal Legate’s ring. Let the New York 
World continue the story: ‘Chief Inspector Lahey 
saw his lapse with a hawk-like eye and pulled him back, 
but Cardinal Bonzano, no less quick-sighted, made a 
step to the side and held out his right hand to the 
policeman, and what could even a Chief Inspector dg 
after that? Nothing, and he did it.” 
TANTUM 


THE THEATRE 
“THE WAY YOU LOOK AT IT” 
[By Epwarp WiLBrRauam. | 


The Way You Look At It is a curious piece of work. The 
title is apt. Your enjoyment or otherwise will quite definitely 
depend on the way you do look at it. If you are of the modern 
school, if, that is, you believe in the equality of the sexes, 
and are prepared to see it carried to its logical conclusion in 
every branch of life, you will find in this play a discrect and 
novel treatment of an interesting and plausible theme. If, 
on the other hand, you are of the opinion that it is more 
terrible for a rich young woman to maintain an idle young man 
at her own expense in an exotic but separate apartment than 
it is for a man to do likewise for a woman your feelings may 
be so outraged that the genuine merits of the play will escape 
you. 

And that, in effect, is all there is to it. 

The state of affairs depicted in this play may be all 
wrong, but at least it is true that similar circumstances 
are to be met with all over post-War Europe to-day. It 
is not for the dramatist to moralize, but to depict a slice 
of life. 3y normal standards I suppose Mr. Wilbraham’s 
young man must be called a cad. Personally, I found the 
character so pathetic in its drifting weakness that the play 
lost all offensiveness and became a poignant little tragedy. 
Nor could I find his protectress, Mrs. Risley, a sinister 
figure. ‘There are Mrs. Risleys to be met with every day 
in London, beautiful, unhappy, rich young women who 
have come to grief over too-hasty war marriages and are 
trying to get the best out of what remains of their more or 
less youthful lives. They are to be pitied, not scourged. 
In less skilled hands it is true that there might have been a 
certain nastiness in this part. Miss Isabel Jeans made it 
a thing of beauty. I am the more glad to be able to say 
this as it has fallen to me so often to confess that I find 
Miss Jeans all ice and snow. On this occasion these were 
just the two qualities required of her, and, though the part 
is only a small one, I do not think she has ever given a 
better performance. 

My chief quarrel with the author is that he did not 
give us our money's worth. On the night I was present 
the curtain rose at 8.45, five minutes after the advertised 
time, and I was nearly half-way to St. Albans by cleven. The 
Way You Look At it is not a good play, but it is sufliciently 
interesting to make me certain that Mr. Wilbraham has the 
root of the matter in him. He has a feeling for the theatre 
a sense of situation, and some of his dialogue is witty without 
descending to the cheapness which is so fashionable. He, 
has taken tea, one feels, with Mr. Noel Coward, but not to 
excess! Miss Edna Best, welcome back from America, 
gave one of the petulant, good-hearted “ flapper” per- 
formances with which she made her name; but I submit, 
with great respect to this charming young lady, that if she is 
to maintain her position as one of our most popular actresses, 
she cannot go on doing this kind of thing for ever. Mr. Leslie 
Howard gave a sympathetic rendering of the difficult part 
of the young wastrel, and Miss Martita Hunt was extremely 
good as his devoted sister. Mr. Tom Nesbitt, looking very 
much as he had looked in Mr. Malleson’s Conflict on the 
same stage, strayed pleasantly in and out of the play as a 
kind of good fairy to every one of these unhappy people. 
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There were moments, I think, in his colourless part when 
he must have regretted Tom Smith, M.P., for I have always 
assumed that, although cunning Mr. Malleson carefully 
sereened it from his audience, Tom Smith was intended to 
win that election for the Labour Party and to take Lady 
Dare with him to Westminster and perdition ! 

Meanwhile, the Ibsen boom continues and even extends 
to his lesser plays. Fortified by a fortnighi’s success at the 
Everyman Theatre, Miss Sybil Arundale, whose enterprise 
is entirely to be commended, has transferred her production 
of Pillars of Society (recently noticed in the Spectator) 
to the Royalty, where it was received with enthusiasm. 
The satire of the play wears well, but it is chiefly-—in 1926— 
tobe enjoyedas a melodrama. The cast has been strengthened 
by the addition of Miss Beatrix Thomson, who makes a 


lovable thing of poor littl Dina Dorf. Every part this 
young actress touches she adorns. With Miss Angela 


Baddeley away in Australia she has, in her own field, no 
rival on the London stage. Mr. Feiix Aylmer has also joined 
the company and shares the male acting honours with Mr, 
Charles Carson. EB. S. A. 


MUSIC 
BACH’S CANTATAS 

Tuk recent appearance of Dr. Sanford Terry’s important 
work on the sacred and secular cantatas of John Sebastian 
Bach* raises again that eternal question of translation. 
lfow far must the translation of the text of a musical work be 
literal, and how far must it be adapted to the exigencies of 
musical form? Dr. Terry is very definite in his procedure, 
and even if we disagree with his decision, we can understand 
how it was made. His hand was forced. He was faced with 
the tremendous task of translating over two hundred libretti, 
embodying every one of the Bach Cantatas, and the various 
literary styles of Neumeister, Salomo Franck, Christian 
Ilenrici (** Picander *), von Ziegler, Helbig and many others, 
mostly anonymous. Naturally, before embarking upon this 
vast sea, Dr. Terry found it necessary to formulate a system 
of immutable laws, lest there should Le mutiny in his ship 
before the end of the long and arduous voyage. The system 
is summarized in these two sentences: (1) The translator 
“must faithfully interpret Bach's often naive coloratura” ; 
and (2) “ Bach's declamation must be held inviolable.’ 
These rules seem simple enough until we begin to apply them. 
Then it is we find that the first rule is constantly running into 
exceptional cases where enunciation is in sharp conflict with 
metre, and that the strict observation of the second rule often 
involves an ungainly and even absurd translation. 

The opening of Cantata 104 is an example of this. The 
first phrase, * Du Hirte Israel,” is in three-four time, and is 
set to a crotchet and three groups of triplets. The perfectly 
natural translation, ** Thou Shepherd of Israel” is ruled 
out because it involves an alteration of Bach's phrasing. 
The word “thou” is therefore omitted. The result is re- 
miniscent of the pointing of a psalm to suit the rigid require- 
ments of an Anglican chant. 

But, of course, we must be wary of criticizing the musical 
purist. His position is almost unassailable. He is the only 
man who gives us assurance that the works of the great 
composers have come down to us in their original form. 
We know too well what tricks the musical * Editor ” can play 
upon us from our experience of the various editions of Mozart 
and Beethoven, noi io mention the vocal music of the sixteenth 
and seventeenia centuries. The insertion of an ornament or 
the deletion of a phrase-mark by an editor can utterly defeat 
the composer's intentions; when these are ambiguous, it 
needs an execedingly fine judgment to make a rightful 
decision. And when Dr. Terry is so meticulous as to object 
to the slightest deflection of a phrase, he is, in theory, perfectly 
justified. For the phrase is the very life-breath of music. 
Its character depends upon its inherent rhythm — that clement 
which encbles it to beget other sequential phrases, to be 
fruit?s! and multiply. And since the rhythm of the phrase is 
reproduced in the larger rhythm of the phrases, it follows 


* John Sebastian Bach. 
By C. S. Terry. 


Cantata Texts, Sacred and Secular, 
(Constable, £3 3s.) 
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that any slight alteration in the former will be magnified in the 
total effect, and thereby the essential style and instinct of the 
music will be temporarily obscured. 

Yet it is possible for the musical purist to defeat his own end 
by an excess of self-denial ; and when he is in dispute with the 
literary purist, it behoves him to resort to conference and a 
dignified compromise. Here are two lines from one of Dr, 
Terry's translations : “‘ E’er gen’rous measure meeting, No 
more can God or man thee ask.” Now these words may be 
the only English translation which can preserve the integrity 
of the musical phrase to which they are wedded, but there is 
always the question, ** Are they worth singing?” And this 
further question, ‘If a better and more worthy translation 
could be devised, could it not be adopted without misrepre- 
senting the composer's conception?” For it is possible for 
an editor to be more zealous in his guardianship of a musical 
work than the composer ever thought to be. Bach himself can 
provide many examples to illustrate this. There is in one of 
the earliest secular cantatas, ** Was mir behagt” (written 
for a hunting party) an aria, which is sung by Pales, the 
goddess of agricultural animals. The accompaniment to 
this aria (which begins with the words ** Weil die wollenreichen 
Heerden *’) is found again in its entirety in association with the 
well-known sacred song ‘* Mein gliubiges Herze frohlocke™ 
(from the cantata, ** Also hat Gott). 

If Bach allowed himself so wide a liberty as this—why should 
Dr. Terry restrict himself within the small confines of colcra- 
tura ? 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM THE HAGUE 

|To the Editor of the Specravor.| 
Sir, A Frenchman, who unlike the vast majority of his 
countrymen (who -believe that Holland is somewhere near 
Iceland) happened to know the Dutch, once called them ™ la 
nation la plus réfléchie du monde.” He would find his view 
confirmed if he looked over the Reports regarding the Zuyder 
Zee Works issued by the Ministry of Public Works some years 
ago. That publication contains a list of no fewer than 581 
treatises written on the subject from 1667 to 1922, a period 
of some 250 years, during which the nation, slowly but surely, 
has been preparing the way for the great work which is now 
at last well under way at an estimated cost of over 
£45.000,000. It is by far the greatest scheme of the kind, 
and the Dutch are rightly proud of it. It means adding 
another province to their territory, not by armed conquest, 
but by the victory over the tremendous natural forces of 
the sea. 

In our days of facts and figures we are sometimes apt to 
overlook the human element. In the case of Holland, a 
country of which the most fertile parts have been slowly and 
laboriously conquered from the sea and the rivers, the human 
element has been paramount for centuries. It has created 
most of the soil on which it lives and on that soil it has reared 
one of the most important commercial and colonial communi- 
ties in the world. 

There were terrible inundations during the Middle Ages, 
such as the flood of 1170, when the sea rushed in as far as 
Utrecht, in defiance almost of the mighty Bishop himself, 
the Marcellus flood of 1218 and a series of inundations in 1287. 
These successive disasters, by which large areas of land were 
submerged, formed the Zuyder Zee and the Wadden Shallows 
as they appear on the map to-day. It is not contemplated 
to reclaim the Wadden Shallows ; that may be done by some 
future generation in the fullness of time. The present scheme, 
which was adopted by the States General in 1918, was origi- 
nated by M. Lely, ex-minister of Public Works, and his name 
will remain attached to it for ages to come. Briefly, the plan 
includes the drainage of the greater part of the Zuyder Zee, 
leaving only a freshwater lake in the centre. There are to be 
two sea-dykes or barrages, one from the coast of North Holland 
at Kwyck to the island of Wieringen, and one from Wieringen 
to the opposite ccast of Friesland. The total length of these 


dykes is about twenty miles, the width at their foot about 
three hundred fect and at the top about a hundred feet. On 
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the inside there will be a road and a railway, connecting 
North Holland with Friesland, and obviating the troublesome 
crossing by steamer. As the dyke which faces the sea and is 
exposed to the rollers thrown against it by the north-western 
sales is the mainstay of the entire scheme, and will protect 
yaa area of the size of Nottinghamshire, very particular care 
js being devoted to its construction. In order to create the 
level surface whereon to build the dyke enormous quantities 
of sand and clay are to be sunk first behind an initial dam of 
“ poulder clay.’ Above low water level the dyke is to be 
protected by a stone coating, strong enough to withstand the 
action of the surf even during the fiercest storms. There is 
such a dyke in existence on the island of Walcheren, near 
Flushing, and the experience gained there has stood the Dutch 
engineers in good stead. The area of the four * polders ” 
to be reclaimed when the great dyke shall be completed will 
cover about 550,000 acres, which will offer accommodation 
for numerous farms and half a million of people. To an over- 
populated country like Holland this ought to prove a great 
boon. Although the amount which is expected to come in 
from the sale of the land will hardly cover the cost of the work, 
still the indirect advantages such as providing employment to 
many thousands of persons for a number of years are certain 
to outweigh the extra expenditure incurred by the scheme 
and to this is added the moral satisfaction, rarely experienced 
by any nation, of increasing its national territory by peaceful 
conquest due exclusively to the victory of the human brain 
over the elements. Another such victory was won last week 
by Professor Keesom, when in the cryogene laboratory at 
Leyden he succeeded in solidifying helium. 

The situation of Government finance has greatly improved 
and so has that of the Dutch colonial empire in the East. The 
sugar, tea, coffee, and rubber estates are doing well, and 
although the rubber Loom is a thing of the past, there might 
be another windfall if restriction is once more resorted to. 
Many Dutch rubber planters regret the inability of the Dutch 
Government to join the restriction scheme, but apart from 
economic theory, there is the practical difficulty of con- 
trolling the native grown rubber of Sumatra with its long 
coast-line where smuggling could not possibly be prevented. 

The Cabinet, of which M. Colyn was the chief, has come toan 
untimely end, and unfortunately M. Colyn, who has the repu- 
tation of being a strong man, has had to resign. The present 
Cabinet, headed by M. de Geer, and still including Jonk- 
heer Van Karnebeek, is, and had to be, a “ Cabinet d’ Affaires,” 
since the Chamber affords no working majority. Still, the 
Cabinet includes rather more members of the * right ” than 
of the * Jeft.’. Van Karnebeek has booked a success in that 
the new commercial treaty with Germany has been ratified 
by the Second Chamber by an overwhelming majority ten 
days ago. It is believed in many quarters, especially among 
the Roman Catholics and the Calvinists, that we should have 
obtained better terms from Germany if our Parliament 
had decided to adopt something like the Swiss plan of ** fight- 
ing tariffs,’ as our negotiators could then have offered con- 
cessions as a quid pro quo against other concessions from the 
other side. As it is, we are helpless, since under our so-called 
Free Trade policy we have hardly any means of defence or 
attack. 

The Belgian Treaty, the most inportant instrument con- 
nected with foreign policy which Holland has had to deal with 
since the “thirties of last century, is still hanging fire. As 
Belgium has agreed to some additional stipulations and inter- 
pretations, which mect to some considerable extent the 
strenuous opposition carried on here for the last twelve 
months, the Second Chamber may ratify the Treaty thus 
amended early next autumn. That would be a great boon 
for the two countries and for Western Europe as well. Holland 
and Belgium together will certainly be able to set at nought 
any attempts from the East or the South to exercise para- 
mount influence in either country. As their full independence 
should be safeguarded by friendly co-operation, whereas 
antagonism would endanger it in the way indicated, the 
ratification of the Treaty is strongly urged by all those who 
agree with Jonkheer Van Karnebeek that economic concessions 
(notably the Moerdyk Canal, to which Rotterdam objects) 
ought to carry much less weight than the political stability 
and good understanding which would be insured by the 
Treaty. If Van Karnebeek sueceeds, which, in view of the 


Report just issued by the Second Chamber, appears unfor- 
tunately still doubtful, he will have rendered a lasting service, 
not only to the two States, but to. all Western Europe. A 
good understanding between Holland and Belgium is of the 
utmost importance for the maintenance of the Balance of 
Power in this part of the world, for the upholding of which so 
much British blood has flowed from the days of the Armada 
down to the World War. Perhaps the very fact of its far- 
reaching significance has caused the British Press to remain 
silent on the Treaty. And in this case silence may mean 
golden wisdom. 
Your CORRESPONDENT AY THE HAGUE, 
The Hague, July 13th, 1926. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


WHO WROTE THE FOURTH GOSPEL? 
[Vo the Editor of the Sercrator.| 

Sir,—There seems to me to be one insuperable objection 
to the very attractive and ably argued theory of Mr. Fleming. 
The Chief Priests, we read, had, even before our Lord's 
arrest, been planning “to put Lazarus also to death” on 
account of his influence with the people. Is it likely that 
he would have been admitted to the Palace ? It is certain 
that he would not have been allowed near the Cross. As 
the sad hours lingered on reaction must have set in, and 
Lazarus, known by sight to many of the Jews and with the 
mysterious awe that clung to him, would surely have seized 
the psychological moment to turn the tables on the Chicf 
Priests who had delivered to be crucified ** the King of the 
Jews.” The guard would have been overpowered and a 
very short period would have sulfliced for the disciples 
carrying Jesus in their midst to be away in the hills and 
out of reach of pursuit. Hence we may assume that pre- 
cautions were taken to keep Lazarus out of the way till 
all was over. Probably he was confined to his house.— 
I am, Sir, &c., C,. Poynrz SANDERSON. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraronr.] 
Sir,—Though not quite a convert to Mr. W. K. Fleming's 
theory, it certainly seems to explain, or, at least, harmonize 
with, many minute circumstances of the Fourth Gospel. 
Would this be one? ‘The raising of Lazarus endangered his 
just-recovered life (S. John xii. 10, 11, 18). Caiaphas’ politic 
(and prophetic) counsel to sacrifice one man as ransom for the 
whole nation—may it not, in its wording, have been an 
attempt to make the Christ a conductor for the wrath of 
the Council from Lazarus, his friend or kinsman who was 
become dangerously prominent ? 

Why is Lazarus (- Eleazar) a diminutive word ? Is there 
any plausibility in the equation Mary Magdalene Mary of 
Bethany=the Sinner of S. Luke vii? Did S. Mark hear in 
the Upper Room from Lazarus the strange story of the young 
man in Gethsemane, whom some identify with the latter ?— 
I am, Sir, &ce., W. H. Couican, Clerk, 

Ballinlough Rectory, Co. Roscommon. 


[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sir,—It may interest you that the late Professor John F. 
Genung, of Amherst College, U.S.A., used to suggest that 
Lazarus was the author of the Fourth Gospel and that 
Jesus deliberately allowed him to die in order that he 
might give to that gospel the spiritual insight which the 
book certainly possesses.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cambridge. FRANK PreNtTICE RAND, 


THE FRUITS OF EMPIRE 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—Your article in your issue of June 19th is not so well 
informed as it might be, and with regard to your * Incredible 
as the figures seem, the grower receives only half of the 
money which the consumer in these Islands has to pay before 
he can put overseas fruit into his mouth,” the following will 
show you that, as regards bananas any how. which form a large 
part of the fruit imported into the United Kingdom from 
Overseas, the grower does not receive one half or anything 
like it. 
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I refer you to the “ Market Summary ” of any issue of the 
West India Committee Circular and there you will see under 
“ Bananas” the recurring statement “ the consumer's price 
is 1}d. to 2d. each.” I also refer you to the issue of that circular 
dated July Ist, page 247: * Economie Committee’s Report on 
Bananas.” paragraph 7, for particulars of the numbers of 
fruits per bunch of various sizes. It is there stated that a 
nine * hand ” bunch has about 180 fruits upon it. The price 
paid to the grower for such a bunch is 2s. 3d. at one season 
of the year and 2s. 6d. at another. At 14d. to 2d. cach the 
consumer pays from £1 2s. 6d. to £1 10s. for the same thing. 
So, the grower does not get one half. He gets from a ninth to 
a fifteenth. Needless to say no bananas are grown on this 
estate for the purpose of gold-leafing middlemen’s pockets. 

if you consider one-half an undue proportion of your 
“ splendid basket of fruit ” to be taken by forwarding agents, 
what are your views on from 9 io 14 bunches of bananas being 
required to be produced in order to put one bunch in the 
consumers’ possession? And this ‘absorption’? is not con- 
fined to the import of bananas only. 

I have never been able to understand why an 80-Ib. box of 
Transvaal oranges, travelling 8,000 miles to London in cold 
storage, can be put on the market for about 14s. (cost of 
oranges, 4s. 2d. not included) when a case of essential oil of 
limes weighing 5 times less than the box of oranges and 
trevelling only 4,000 miles to London, not in cold storage, 
but “on deck at shipper’s risk” is charged about 27s. for 
the same services in transport and marketing. The wharf 
rates and dock dues alone on the case of oil are about 12s., 
nearly as much as the whole outlay on the case of oranges. 

And, finally, as an example of how this Empire-this and 
Empire-that idea is being pushed without thought apparently 
of the transport arrangements, at the very time when Empire 
sugar cane growers were being urged in articles to plant, 
plant, plant for home (U.K.) consumption, a quantity of sugar 
thus sent home fetched £32. After paying freight duty, 
selling charges, &c., £4 18s. 5d. was all that remained 
to the grower, myself, to pay for growing the 
rane and manufacturing the sugar, about 1 ton. I put the 
figures before the writer of the articles and asked him to 
explain how they were to be reconciled with his advice to 
plant cane. He hasn’t explained yet and the gist of his reply 
was to consider the munificent preferential duty my sugar 
had. come in under—about £4 per ton and how much better 
off I was than if I had been a foreigner. In reply I told him 
no foreigner would be such an ass if he was a Frenchman or 
a Yankee, for both their Governments grant a £10 per ton 
bonus on sugars imported from their Colonies. 

Krom these remarks you will realize that there is a side 
to this Empire stunt which would be the better of light and 
air being admitted to it if its growth is to be what the average 
man wants—healthy and not lop-sided.— UC am, Sir, &c., 

JouN Frew. 

La Pcrie Estate, St. Lucia, BW TI. 


“A NEW MESSIAH ” 

[To the Editor of the Specravor.| 
Sirn,— The account given by your correspondent, “ Y.” of 
the little Hindu girl, ** Bulbul,” who was said to be a reinear- 
nation of Madame Blavatsky, and to be * The New World 
Teacher,” is doubtless the sort of story that would be sure of a 
popular reception—more especially perhaps twenty years 
ago the gossips of Anglo-Indian conveniional 
society, decorated as the tale is, with all those picturesque 
details of “ notes showered by Mahatmas,” &c., &c. But, 
without evidence not yet vouchsafed, it seems less than 
reasonable to saddle Dr. Besant with responsibility in con- 
nexion with a story told to your anonymous correspondent 
by an unnamed lady, whose authority for the story is not 
divulged. 

I have been a member of the Theosophical Society for over 
cighteen years, and have never heard the story before—-with 
or without the trimmings— though for most of that time I have 
been in a good position to hear what was being discussed at 
Headquarters and in the Society generally. I cannot say for 


amongst 


certain how long ago it is since Dr. Besant and others with her 
knew (or if it is preferred, believed) that the young Indian, Mr. 
{Xrishnamurti, would, if he proved worthy, be used by the 


a 


expegted World Teacher. Certainly I myself and many others 
had heard it fifteen or more years ago. And though I cannot 
verify the exact time at this moment, I think that the expecta- 
tion of these leaders of the Theosophical Society probably 
antedated 1906 (the year of “ Y.’s” story) by some years 
Speaking as a Theosophist of long standing, the impression 
given me by “Y.’s ” story is that it is merely gossip, confused 
and “ seasoned according to taste.”°—-I am, Sir, &c., 
J. A. Epwarp Wrey, 
Portsmouth. 


[To the Editor of the Seecravor.]} 
Sin,—May one be allowed to remind one’s fellow-Christiang 
that there is only one ‘“ Messiah” who has no successors ? 
A “new Christ ” is an Anti-Christ, and to go away after him ig 
apostasy. ‘As ye have heard the Anti-Christ shall cone, 
even now are there many Anti-Christs.”°— I am, Sir, &e., 
A. E. Taytor, 
University of Edinburgh. 


CAN WE THEN BELIEVE ? 
[To the Editor of the Sprcravor.| 
Sir,—In your issue of to-day your reviewer discriminates 
the teaching of history between “that Jesus of Nazareth 
lived, taught, ministered, and was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate,” and then history will add * it was believed by His 
followers that His resurrection and what is known as His 
ascension took place after His death. Laicr 
added, such as His birth of a Virgin and the Gift of the Spirit.” 
Why this discrimination ? 
as to the facts on which the faith of the Church was founded 
and the first series of facts resis on precisely the same basis 
as the second, viz., the testimony of the evangelists, of St. 
Paul, St. Peter and St. ihe 
lt is important to consider the characters of these witnesses 
as they appear in their writings, especially of St. Paul. He 
was a man of extraordinary ability and also full of what we 
** practical common sense.” Besides his own personal 
which might perhaps be con- 


beliefs were 


There is little secular history 


James, witnesses appointed, 


eall 
experience, his 
sidered to be the beginning of his conversion, he was in close 
contact with those who had been actual 
facts, and from his character we may assume that he would 
be a competent judge of their reliability. - I am, Sir, &c., 

A PLAIN Man, 


“ 


conversion,” 


witnesses of the 


August Tth. 


WHY ARE THERE STRIKES ? 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir, Will you allow me the space to put as briefly as T can 
why there are strikes 
1. Profound ignorance among many emplovers and employees 
The remedy 


and Jockouts-—and some remedies ? 
of simple economies and business management. 
is educational work in our national schools, secondary and 
Public Schools so that employees (particularly the younger 
generation) came to realize the difficulties attendant upon the 
successful conduct of trade. Employers will then understand 
how necessary it is to get their factories and mines set up with 
modern machinery. 

2. Hereditary antagonism, which through a century has 
become engrained in the minds of employers and employees, 
can only be removed by propaganda, intensive and extensive, 
over a period of years so that they come to realize that their 
interests are common. Let them = substitute 

3. In pursuit of a higher standard of living workers have 
found in their dealings with Governments, employers and 
sometimes their own trade union leaders that they could 
obtain what they sought by foree. This was particularly 
true in some sections of industry during the Great War, when 
too many strikes would have endangered its successful prose- 
cution. There is no excuse to-day. A strike that is a breach 
of agreement should not influence employers or the leaders 
of the trade union concerned to yield any more than the 
general strike forced the Government to yield. ‘To allow it to 
do so is to strike at the whole principle of collective bargaining. 

1. Opportunity for self-expression is largely denied to 
employees as a result of the growth of machinery, involving, 
as it inevitably must, sub-division of a craft into many sections. 
It is one of the gravest responsibilities of employers to provide 


conciliation. 
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we 
ppportunities for individual self-expression. The setting up 
of works committees is one effective method. Other com- 


mittees should be formed to deal with the medical, social 
and recreative interests of employees. In factories where even 
a small number are employed there must be minds capable 
of giving ideas to the advantage of the business if encourage- 
ment and opportunity were provided. 

5. Co-partnership is also offered as a means of bringing 
peace, about which there has been much controversy. It is 
too large a subject to deal with in a letter such as this. The 
fact, however, that it breaks down the strict line of demar- 
cation between handworkers and brainworkers is one of the 
strongest points in its favour. Let the employee work with 
his employer instead of for him. Let us cease to use those 
worn out words ‘* Capital” and ‘“ Labour,” so far as the 
jndustrial world is concerned. Employers and employees 
growing rich together, each with a stake in the business, 
will secure a wider distribution of the rewards of industry. 

6. All attempts to promote peace in industry, however, 
depend upon the human factor. It is for employers and 
employees to introduce a new spirit into the factory and the 
office, remembering that antagonism begets antagonism, 
whereas good will creates conciliation. 

I cannot resist referring to the organization which is spreading 
the gospel of * Peace in Industry.” It is the National Industrial 
Alliance, a body consisting of an equal number of prominent 
employers and employed. It is working at top-speed, and if 
employers and employees ihroughout the country will back 
it up, strikes and lockouts will be as extinct as the Dodo 
within a measurable time. The secretary of the N.I.A. will 
be happy to send further information to anyone applying to 
him at 25 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.—I am, 
Sir, &e., REGINALD CAMPBELL. 

Banstead, August 7. (A Member of the Executive 
Committee of the N.T.A.). 


WHY I CEASED TO BE A 
REVOLUTIONARY 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sir,—Swerving from one extreme to another “ G. L. G.” but 
illustrates in your issue of July 31st the proverbial swing 
of the pendulum, and it is good to know the editor of the 
Spectator is not in full agreement with his conclusions. Might 
one who belongs to no Party, whether Revolutionary or 
Reaciionary, remind him of John Morley’s dictum, ** Evolution 
is not a foree, but a process ; not a cause, but a law” ? “* Pro- 
gress,” John Morley tells us, “* is not automatic, in the sense 
hat if we were all to be cast into a deep sleep for the space of a 
generation we should all awake to find ourselves in a greatly 
improved social State. The world only grows better, even 
in the moderate degree in which it does grow better, because 
people wish that it should, and take the right steps to make it 
better . . . social energy itself can never be supplemented, 
either by evolution or by anything else."—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. B. O'Conor. 
Freshwater Bay, I1.0.W. 


SIGNOR MUSSOLINI AND MR. COOK 
[To the Editor of the SrecTrator.] 
Sir,—You allow a place in your paper for this statement 
by a reviewer: ‘* Here in England we should detest to be 
led by Il Duce as we would to be governed by Mr. Cook.” 
What right has your reviewer, as passed by yourself, to speak 
in the name of England as to Mussolini, and to outrage decency 
by putting him on a level with such a senseless demagogue 
as Cook? We hear much—too much—about the common 
sense of the English people. If this leads them to prefer 
the chaos and dishonesty of Parliamentary Government, 
Where the whole and sole duty of the Opposition (except 
sometimes, as on the last occasion, when the Conservatives 
are in that position) is, not to do the best for their country, 
but to prevent the Government from doing theirs, lest their 
credit should profit by their suceess—if, I say, our people 
prefer that sort of thing to the government of a single leader, 
chosen and supported by themselves, whose only aim is the 
welfare of their common country, well, I think we could do 
very much worse than borrow a little common sense from 


the fellow-countrymen of Mussolini, thereby to replenish 
our own stock of that invaluable commodity, which has got 
very low in these days. Liberty? ‘There is liberty to 
work in Italy now; there is none here. All England is 
divided into two camps, the one consisting of those whe 
strive to preserve the old traditions of law, order, property, 
authority, and patriotism, that have made us great and 
prosperous, the other of those who do their utmost to destroy 
all these. So I, for one, repudiate any connexion with your 
reviewer's We, and only wish that we had amongst us such 
a man as Mussolini, a man of the calibre of Cromwell or 
Lincoln, or that tremendous personality John Nicholson, 
but we have none such; or that we were worthy of him, 
which (as a nation now) we are not.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. R. Haines. 

[We did not attribute to Signor Mussolini and Mr. Cook 
any common quality except their impatience with repre- 
sentative Parliamentary Government.—Ep. Spectator.] 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 

[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,—Now that the problem of family allowances is to the 
front in connexion with the coal dispute, I would strongly 
urge a solution which can easily be shown to solve this as 
well as numerous other important problems. “ Reduce the 
cost of living by sweeping away all taxation on the necessities 
(not beer and tobacco) of living, and concentrate on a 
system of Income Tax per head. For this purpose the total 
income of a family (husband, wife and children to the end 
of their education) would be assessed as so many equal 
incomes, each supporting one member of the family.” 

A few of the problems which the introduction of this 
proposal would solve may be pointed out :—(1) By decreasing 
the cost of living, the necessary reduction in the wages of 
some of the miners need not reduce their standard of living. 
(2) The problems facing other industries, e.g., iron and ship- 
building, will also be made easier. (3) The unfairness of 
the present tax on marriage will be removed in a way which 
can cause no grievance to the bachelor nor opening for the 
dodger of taxes. (4) Husband and wife will be placed on 
terms of absolute equality, and thus the upholders of women’s 
rights will have their objeciions to the present system of 
Income Tax removed. (5) This present system takes absolutely 
no account of the family responsibilities of the poorer-paid 
men, 7.¢., all with an income of less than £162 (£135 and 
£27) per annum, equalling about £3 2s. per week. Yet 
these are the ones who should be specially considered. 
Under my scheme, with the table following, the single person 
with £162 will pay £12 tax per annum. When he marries 
he will be assessed at two incomes of £67 10s. each and will 
pay £3 10s.; and with one or more children will pay 
nothing. (6) The problem of the professional class family, 
which is now often exceedingly hard, will be greatly helped. 
(7) By transferring money from the young unmarried workers 
to those who are married the scheme will have a similar 
effect to a universal compulsory life insurance. 

The table appended shows the kind of figures which might 
afford the necessary yield : 

The first £50 perhead perannum.. Free 
The next £50 ,,_ ,, a » ec Half rate 
ee. . Se ws w * » «+ Full rate 
Tre, S20 3s 2» w » «+» One anda half rate, 
&e., &e, 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. Bryan Brown, 
Bletchington Rectory, Oxford. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—-In case you have not yet seen the pamplilet entitled 
An Outline of Practical Eugenic Policy, just issued by the 
Council of the Eugenics Education Society, I should like ta 
draw your attention to the paragraph headed “ Family 
Allowances,” which runs, *“‘ In order to promote the fertility 
of superior types the principle should be aflirmed whenever 
schemes are proposed, either national or sectional in scope, 
that the benefit recovered per child should be directly propor- 
tional to the scale of earnings of the parents.” This does not 
seem to be in accordance with Mr. Julian Huxley’s recent 
assurance that “not even the most out-and-out Eugenist 
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imagines the correlation of social and economic status with 
eugenic value to be more than small.’’—-I am, Sir, &e., 
Haroibd W. H. Hevsy. 


Whitley, Coventry. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND NEURASTHENIA 

[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 
Sirn,—The article of * Crusader” on the * Psychology of 
Neurasthenia ” clearly shows the necessity for raising the 
study of psychological medicine to the same level as that 
of public health, and the advantages to be derived by medical 
men and laymen in joining the National Council for Mental 
Hygiene so as to ensure a better understanding of the many 
intricate medical and social problems connected with mental 
health. So far as the position of psychological medicine is 
concerned at present, no special medical qualification is 
required for what is after all the most difficult and most 
intricate of all medical subjects. 

In France medical men are required, before they are pro- 
moted to serious and responsible positions in psychological 
inedicine, to study for at least four years, pass certain specified 
examinations and spend that time in actual working among 
those who are mentally affected, and it is only a question of 
time in this country until a Diploma of Psychological Medicine 
or a Certificate of special qualifications for dealing with 
mental affections will be required of all medical men. who 
sonsider themselves competent to deal with mental problems. 
It is through the experiments that ** Crusader ” cites, namely, 
the researches of such men as Ferrier and Horsley that 
scientific knowledge of psychological medicine will advance. 
The still more recent works of Flechsig and Shaw Bolton 
are ample evidence of this. 

Neurasthenia is as much a mental disorder as General 
*aralysis and here I join issue with ** Crusader ” for I consider 
the conception of any mental disorder, however mild, not 
based on some physical change in the nerve cells of the cortex 
of the brain to be an unscientific conception. It has been 
put forward only by those who practise psycho-therapy and 
psycho-analysis. Psycho-therapy and psycho-analysis have, 
{ venture to state, thrown no light on the problems of psycho- 
logical medicine. Indeed, they have been Will-o’-the-wisps 
which have led many medical men from the straight and 
arduous path which alone leads, and is still leading, to 
scientific knowledge of the pathology of the mind. Neither 
the psycho-analysis of Jung nor that of Freud reveals the 
true causes of neurasthenia and hysteria. On the contrary, 
there is evidence that their practice has done much harm 
in confirming the obsessions that often prevail in these con- 
ditions and in several cases have actually transformed the 
obsession into possession or delusion. 

Karly in the War and for several years psycho-therapy 
and psycho-analysis were considered sure and potent remedies 
for the cure of neurasthenia and hysteria but the lapse of 
years has reduced their importance and shown that they are 
only after all twin children of Aeolus, born of the wind, and 
swollen with words. It is only by the use of the despised 
physical means which ** Crusader” holds are of no account 
in these conditions that permanent and useful results have 
been obtained, and all who wish to contribute to the develop- 
ment and progress of psychological medicine and the pre- 
servation of mental health will find ample scope on the lines 
of a purely physical basis of mental disorder to explore that 
unknown territory of mind, still amounting to almost three- 
fourths of the area of the surface or “ bark” of the brain 
referred to by ‘* Crusader.”—-J am, Sir, &c., 

EXPLORER, 


AMERICAN POLITICS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.|] 
Sir,-—-It is plain that one cannot conduct a controversy 
across the Atlantic, and therefore I must not ask you to 
give me space for a full reply to my friend Mr. Victor 
Yarros, of Chicago. But since he, like Mr. Essary, has 
missed my main point about President Coolidge, Senator 
Borah and the World Court, I will ask you to allow me a 
word more. To Mr. Essary I repeat that my comment on 
the Senate and foreign affairs had reference simply to the 


ee 


situation created by the Treaty since 1919. To Mr. Yarros 
I reply that I was not dealing with American public opinion 
and the Court, but with the exercise last January by the 
President of his personal authority over the Senate. Who 
has told me? Mr. Yarrow asks. He might address that 
query to the beaten Senator McKinley, in his own State 
of Iilinois.—I am, Sir, &c., 

S. K. Rarciirrr, 


2 Erskine Hill, N.W.11. 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS; 
THE “SPECTATOR” FUND 

Since our Fund was closed we have received the following 
donations from India and elsewhere, which we gratefully 
acknowledge. We shall be glad if any other readers who are 
willing to give to this good object will send their donations 
direct to the Children’s Country Holidays Fund, 18 Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand, W.C. 1. 


Sw a. £s. d. 
Miss FE. Akercrombie 1 1 0 A.E.G. ia ae 2°60 
R.S.D. ai ao BB 2a L.K.O. oe aos 29 
Mrs. F.C. Manbre.. 2 0 0 G.A.V. ai co “@ ae 
A.M.A. on “‘ 19 0 Anonymous .. se 5 0 
Hubert W. Williams 1 0 0O S. H. Handcock 1 0 0 
Miss Pearson w 2 8 @ H.E.R. Ps 3.0 «0 
Anonymous .. uw FS © H. G. Gaunt .. os 2 ee 
P.M.D. as « 2082 © BAS Wie .. in a ae 
BREE. s6 as . FS ©€ —~ 
L.W.B. ia « § 8 @ 27 8 Q 


POETRY 
THE VIKING 
(HEXAMETERS.) 


Over the ocean we sail, when it lies as if peacefully sleeping, 

Over it too in the storm, when the loud-voiced billows are 
leaping ; 

Over the sea when it smiles, thick-studded with verdurous 
islands, 

Over it too when the shore sinks down With its pinnacled 
highlands ! 

There is our path o'er the field which men’s feet never have 
trodden, 

Soft with the thin sea-spray, with the salt brine’s bitterness 
sodden ; 

There is the place where we dwell, there rule we a loncly 
dominion, 

Empty except for our sail and the gulls unwearying pinion. 

Barren the sea’s broad plain, unmeet are its furrows for sowing; 

Yet is its harvest for us worth more than our heaviest mowing ; 

Sandy the soil that we dig ! but we gather from loamier tillage, 

Cornland that others afar ploughed deep for our reaping and 
pillage ; 

Bare are our pastures at home! yet barer the meadows we 
harry. 

Barer the barn that we sack and the store whence cargo we 
carry. 

Others may mow green fields, when the sun shines over thie 
meadow, 

Norsemen the acre of death ; 
shadow ; 

Ifeavy the swathes that they cut! 
enemy presses, 

Mow till the night brings rest or till evening’s victory blesses. 

Life shall be life while it lasts ; then pass we by pathways of 
valour, 

Up to the portal of gold, to the threshold of golden Valhalla ; 

Kreya will greet us and Thor, skalds’ harps with our praises 


and they toil close under its 


for they mow where the 


resounding, 
Kings will acclaim us with shouts from the carved oak-panels 
rebounding, 
Odin will order the feast, glad sagas and singing and laughter 
Rise as a cloud, till the sound smites glittering roof-tree and 
rafter. 
J. A. Fort. 
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The Nervous Mechanism of Plants. By Sir Jagadis Chunder 
Bose, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., -F.R.S., C.S.1., C.LE., Director 
Bose Research Institute, Calcutta. (Longmans. 16s.) 





A Great step towards unity of outlook was marked by 
Claude Bernard’s Lecgons sur lee Phénoménes de la Vie 
communs aux Animaux et aux Végétaux (1879). It became 
elear that plants and animals share a common life, though 
their detailed expressions of it are very different. The 
beech-tree feeds and grows, digests and breathes as really 
as does the squirrel on its branches. In regard to none of 
the main functions except excretion is there any essential 
difference. Moreover, many simple plants swim about 
actively ; growing shoots and roots have gently-swaying 
tips; leaves rise and fall, flowers open and close, with the 
waxing and waning light of day. The tendrils of climbers, 
the leaves of the Sensitive Plant, the tentacles of the sundew, 
the blade of Venus’s Fly-trap, the stamens of the barberry, 
the stigma of the musk, and many other plant structures 
exhibit exquisite sensitiveness. In the sense of answering- 
back to stimuli, they feel. How far we have got from the 
aphorism of Linnzus: Lapides crescunt; vegetabilia crescunt 
et vivunt; animalia crescunt .et vivunt et sentiunt. | The 
* nervousness ” of plants is now recognized by all, and for 
driving this conclusion home by persistent and ingenious 
experiments great credit is due to Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose. 

When the glowing but not flaming tip of the long thin 
incense stick of the Chinese is applied to a secondary rib 
of the beautiful compound pinnate leaf of the Sensitive 
Plant, Mimosa pudica, the result is a spreading impulse, 
reminding one of the nervous impulse in an animal. The 
leaflets close together from below upwards; the secondary 
ribs or stalks draw together as in a folding fan; the leaf 
as a whole sinks down when the stimulus reaches the motor 
cushion or pulvinus at the base of the main leaf-stalk ; the 
impulse passes into the stem and other leaves collapse ; 
if the stimulus be strong enough, the impulse, whatever 
it is, may ascend to the apex of the stem and travel down 
the other side. Of course, there is nothing but convenience 
in using an incense stick; a scratching pin will do as well, 
provided that the stimulus is superficial. It must not injure 
the surface, nor cause exudation of sap, nor irritate the 
enclosed wood. The central problem which Sir Jagadis has 
tackled is the conduction of the excitation from the place 
stimulated to a distance in the plant where a motor organ 
or pulvinus is activated. Is the conduction like that which 
passes along the nerve-fibres of animals % 

Bose comes to the deliberate conclusion that the higher 
plants have a well-defined nervous system. Excitation from 
part to part is conducted by the phléem or bast of the fibro- 
vascular bundle. The excitation is not due to the movement 
of fluid in vessels or cells, as in the sap-currents ; it is of the 
nature of a protoplasmic thrill, as in an animal nerve. More- 
over, the idea of a reflex are is boldly extended from the animal 
to the plant. In the animal a stimulus excites the ending of 
a sensory nerve-fibre, the thrill passes to the sensory nerve-cell, 
thence to an associative or communicating nerve-cell, thence 
to a motor nerve cell, and thence by a motor nerve-fibre to 
the muscles which contract. So, before we can say “ reflex 
action,” we draw our finger away from a hot object. But 
there is a similar phenomenon, according to Sir Jagadis, in 
the Sensitive Plant. If a very slight stimulus be applied to 
one of the secondary ribs of a leaf, it gives rise to an ingoing 
impulse causing the characteristic response in a part of the 
moter cushion or pulvinus ; and that is all. But if there be 
a slight increase in the intensity of the stimulus, a new 
phenomenon makes its appearance ; the ingoing or afferent 
mpulse, reaching the centre (perhaps a question-begging 
term), becomes reflected along a new path as an efferent 
impulse. If these conclusions are established up to the hilt, 
the work of Sir Jagadis is epoch-making, for it means not merely 
that phenomena analogous to animal reflex actions occur 
in plants, as has been often suggested, it means that plants 
may have nervous reflex ares precisely comparable to those of 
animals, 


PLANTS NERVOUS? 








Whatever conclusion be reached on this crucial question’ 
we cannot but admire the ingenuity of the experimenter’s 
methods. Thus by a refinement of the electrical stimulation 
he secures a controlled amount of stimulus. Thus, again 
he has improved the methods of recording both the leat 
movement and the electrical responses, so reaching a more 
exact timing of the rates of conduction and reaction. Science, 
it has been said, begins with measurement: the advance Sit 
Jagadis has made shows how it is continued by measurement 

Among the new facts brought forward in this continuation 
of his always suggestive and_ brilliant researches, three 
may be noted: (1) The motor cushion at the base of. th: 
leaf-stalk has four different quadrants which bring about 
different movements —up and down, left and right: More 
than that, there is a definite nerve-connexion between each 
of the four leaflets and a corresponding qradrant of the 
motor cushion. This is very striking, not to say strange. 

(2) The movement of the leaf of the Sensitive Plant is 
brought about by changes in turgor (or intracellular pressure) 
in the motor cushion or pulvinus. When a stimulus is applied 
directly ‘to the cushion, the leaf falls in about 0.1 of a second 
If the stimulus be “indirect, i.c., at some distance from the 
pulvinus, there is a longer interval before collapse, and during 
this interval there is a weak upward movement, which Si 
Jagadis calls erectile. Generalizing from this, too quickly we 
think, he defines the effect of direct stimulation as a diminution 
of turgor, consequent contraction, diminished rate of growth, 
and the negative response —the sinking down of the leaf. 
Distinguished from this is the effect of indirect stimulation of 
feeble intensity, for it implies increase of turgor, expansion, 
accelerated rate of growth, and the positive response — the 
ercction of the leaf. Here, we confess, the alert experimenter 
moves too quickly for us. 

(3) Very striking—we wonder how it has been missed—is 
the observed fact that an excitation may pass up one side of 
the stem and down the other. 

These are three of the many new facts expounded in this 
fascinating volume, the main result of which is the certainty 
that the plant is a more “ nervous ~ organism than has been 
supposed. But behind the facts is the interpretation. The 
conduction of the excitation is probably by the elongated cells 
of the phl6em and of the bundle-sheath as it is called, but the 
analysis of the path does not prove that these elements are 
in the strict sense nervous. We cannot go further than say 
that in our judgment Bose works out a very suggestive parallel 
between the conducting system in plants and the’ nervous 
system in animals. But we do not think that he allows enough 
for the alternative interpretation in terms of the diffusion of 
fluids and of the hormones which they may contain, Tic 
work of Ricca and of Snow demands fuller consideration. 
But even if Sir Jagadis’s interpretation fails to convince, his 
facts are illuminating. He corrects Linnewus: J egetabilia 
sentiunt, 

J. Arrucr THomson. 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


Arr ano Arcuirecrure.— [Willingdon Through Eleven Cen- 
turies. By Rachel De Salis. (Lucy and Birch, Uxbridge; 
- Old Beautiful. By Thomas Rohan. (Mills and Boon, 
10s. 6d.) Hours in the Wallace Collection. By Philip 
Hendy. (Duckworth. 3s. 6d.) Cottages. By Sir 
Lawrence Weaver. (Country Life. 15s.) 

Psycuotocy.—The Psychology of the Thinker. By Ida B 
Saxby. (University of London Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Hisrory.—The Empire at War. By Sir Charles Lucas, 
Volume V. (Humphrey Milford. 25s.) 

Rererence.—Typography. (The Pelican Press. 10s. 6d.) 
- Hampton Court Gardens. By Ernest Law. (Bell 
and Son. 3s. 6d.) Herbert Frys Guide to Charities. 
(Churchman Publishing Co. 2s.) 

Portrry.—Going-to-the-Stars. By Vachel Lindsay. (Applee 
ton and Co. 6s.) 

Ficrion.—Half a Sovereign, By Ian Hay. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Our readers will be interested to know that we propose 
to publish, by arrangement with Messrs. Methuen and Co. 
who expect ts publish the book later, seven instalments of the 
Emperor William II's book, My Early Life. The first 
instalment will appear in a supplement to the Speciator 
on September 18th. The book is a personal and very 
“human” story which covers the first thirty years of the 
Emperor's life, and throws new light upon the political 
and diplomatic history of the ‘eighties and ‘nineties. A 
further announcement will be made at a later date. 
* * * %* 

The B.B.C. send us a charming volume which has been 
designed partly as a memento of the recent successful Sunday 
afternoon broadcasts given by distinguished actors and 
actresses on Shakespeare's Heroines, and partly as a 
contribution to that excellent cause, the Shakespeare 
Memorial Fund. There are short prefaces by Miss Lilian 
Baylis, Sir Frank Benson and Miss Edith Evans; the text 
is brief but scholarly, showing real discernment, and the 
illustrations are by Mr. Charles Ricketts, A.R.A.—to say 
which is to say the book is a joy to look at. Shakespeare's 
Heroines costs 2s. 3d. post free from the B.B.C., and the 
entire profits will go to the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
Vund. 

* + * * 

The Cambridge University Press have republished in 
pamphlet form a recent address given by Lord Ronaldshay 
on India, which presents a picture of that vast sub-continent, 
with its vivid social and racial antagonisms and its colossal 
scale in numbers and in area, which every student of Eastern 
affairs should read. ‘The essay is for students, not experts, 
but the latter might take this very wise remark to heart, 
regarding the poorer part of the population: ‘ It must not 
be assumed that because it is illiterate it is therefore 
unintelligent. In India the two terms are in no sense 
synonymous.” 

* * * * 

Modern Sunlight, mentioned recently in our cclumns, 
is now a_ professional medical review called The British 
Journal of Actino-therapy, under the editorship of Dr. 
Perey Hall, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. “ We are only beginning 
dimly to realize,” the editor says, “ that sunlight has other 
properties than merely that of turning night into day.” 
If every Health Officer in England, and the voters who pay 
their salaries, were to keep abreast with what scientific men 
are saying and doing in the matter of sunlight, we should 
quickly abolish smoke pollution in our cities. 

* ¥ * * 

The Oxford University Press send us the third volume of 
the Wren Society publications, which completes the selections 
made from Wren’s drawings now in St. Paul’s Library. These 
volumes illustrate the growth of St. Paul’s in Wren’s mind 
in the most remarkable way and the work of the Socicty, 
which issues these publications to members only, may be 
cordially recommended to readers of the Spectator, The 
fourth volume, to be published in 1927, will deal with Sir 
Christopher Wren’s work at Hampton Court and promises 
to be of surpassing interest and full of beautiful detail. 

* * x * 

Mr. Erie Parker has compiled a very delightful anthology 
on cricket in Between the Wickets (Philip Allan. 7s. 6d.). 
How delicately etched are these few words about the meads 
at Winchester !——‘** Grey walls, a Cathedral, a sunlit hill, 
sunlit white figures ; parasols everywhere ; somewhere blue 
muslin and black silk—but always low grey walls and a 
crowned hill.” This book makes a very pleasant gift. 

* % * * 

* Every table laid for a meal is a confession of character,” 
says Clarisse or The Old Cook (Methuen. 5s.). He is dead 
against second helpings—‘ the flavour of a stew or grill 
will not last ’’—and he quotes Brillat-Savarin, ‘* mutual (sic) 
appreciation of good food has a more marked influence on 
happiness than anything else in married life.’ Mr. A. B, 
Walkley presents us with a lordly dish of laughter by way 
of preface. 


REPORT ON THE COMPETITION 


The Editor offered a prize of £5 for a suggestion for a New 
Competition. 


Our readers, on the whole, are good, solid, serious people. 
Ii we can judge by the entries for this competition, they 
enjoy exercising their minds upon major problems. Some 
have written to thank us that we never descended to acrostics 
and cross-word puzzles. On the other hand, some have 
written to reproach us for the same fact. But these irre- 
sponsibles were very few; most competitors preferred 
subjects which gave them scope for careful thought and 
good writing. In a word, and without jesting, the entries 
have been downright sensible. 

We could not be expected to set problems which 
demand cither research or specialized knowledge. One 
competitor proposed, for example, that we should offer a 
prize for a new musical composition; another, for a dis- 
cussion of kindergarten methods of teaching. We should 
be limiting very severely the number of our readers who 
could find exercise or pleasure in the compeiition if we 
adopted either suggestion. ‘Two or three competitors declared 
a wish that we should sect a General Intelligence Paper. It 
is an excellent suggestion, hedged round with many difli- 
culties. It is hard to set an Intelligence Paper which is not 
in some measure a test of information; and that would 
place readers who had no reference books at hand in an 
unfair position. This difficuity overcome, it would still 
be hard to judge intelligence when the time for answering 
is so protracted. It would be best, probably, to set a paper 
which demanded both intelligence and taste ; and we promise 
to consider the proposal with care. 

We have gained a great store of subjects for future com- 
petitions, and we thank all the readers who sent us their 
suggestions. Most of all we thank A. C. Plester, L. C. Jack, 
Bette MacGregor, “ Lucilla,’ E. H. H. ligham, Miss Canston, 
Captain Donald Anderson, Mrs. Milne, and the Rev. F. 
Tatchell. The prize is awarded to “ Aulifie,”” whose suggestion 
we print below in our new competition. Will he please 
send us his name and address ? 


THE NEW COMPETITION 


** Everyone who thinks and feels is apt at times to fall into 

the state of mind of the Psalmist, and believe that 
* All the earth is full of darkness and cruel ha‘vitations.’’ 

Therefore I should like to see the result of a demand for a story, 
incident, or even reporied saying tending to reconcile one to 
human nature.’—** AULIFFE.” 

The Editor offers a prize of £5 for an anecdote fulfilling 
* Auliffe’s ” conditions. 

We shall not exclude anecdotes of the past, but we shall 
give preference, other things being equal, to incidents that 
come within the notice of our readers themselves. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


. Allentries must be received on or before Friday, Sept. 10th, 


> 


Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page 260 of this issue. 


9 


3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 


4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 


5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 


6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 








Have you anything to sell? Readers have an unusually 
good opportunity of selling what they have to offer—services, 
the work of their brain, or their hands, the small possessions 


for which they no longer have any use, the products of 


their farms or their gardens, &c., by using the Specraror 
Classified Advertisement Columns. Particulars are given 
on pages 262—264. 
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THE PAPAL CLAIMS 
Catholicism and Papacy. By Mer. Peter Pattifol, D.Litt. 


(Sands & Co. 3s. 6 d.) 


ror} 


translation, by Fr. Vassali-Philiips, 


e, Catholicisme et Papauté, in which 





Tis is the authori: 
of an cor yea tractat 
Mgr. Battifol sets himself to counter the objections of Bishop 
Gore, Fr. Puller, M. Kattenbusch, and M. Glubokovsky, 
the Russian ecclesiastical historian, to the modern claims 
of the Papacy. Needless to say, Mgr. Battifol’s contention, 
urged with all the learning, acuteness, and urbanity of which 
he is master, is that these claims are not modern at all, that 
the Vincentian Canon, quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus, holds good concerning them, and that no theory 
of historical need or providential development must be 








called in aid of them 

The little collection of essays had their oceasion in the 
“ Conver: ations ” of They are well and scrupulously 
translated, to the extent of footnotes giving words whose 
exact equi valent in English is difficult to render, and we 
owe Fr. Vas iips our thanks. We owe him less thanks 
for a Preface in which he says, “ A Catholic historian will 
conduct his investigations independently of any save historical 
though it may in the end be necessary for 
and frankly to 
* Happily,” 
he adds, *“*no such necessity presses upon Mgr. Battifol.” 

But Roman Catholicism, 
than its adherents sometimes 


Malines. 





considerations, 
him to revise them in the light of his faith, 
admit that here and there he has been mistaken.” 


We needed no such assurance 
which has a strong ca g 
seem to realize, suffers terribly from vague hints such as 
these of blinkers and leading-strings. They provoked Acton, 
sure of “the light of his faith” if ever man was, first to 
strong words, then to a silence more eloquent than any 
words. Magna est veritas, ct praevalet. We turn with 

V's own Introduction, to read the verdict 
of * scientific “hist ry on the positions of Acton’s friend, 
Dillinger. ‘“ The structure which he built up, once so 
arance, is now in picces.” There is 
te peace in the pursuit of truth without 


ences, and reservations, and this is the 








” 





relicf to Mer. Battif 


” 


nable in 





aly tvs hope OL t 
ess of consequ 
’ the book before us, uncompromising as it is, 
) that makes possible M. Glubokovsky’s 
recognition of “the historical Papacy,’ and Dr. Kidd’s 
remarkable commendation to Anglicans of Mgr. Baitifol’s 
*much weightier 





mosphere « 





and the pone ene als 


presentment of his case as containing 
evidence than we commonly suppose.” 
That is so; but these essays are too slight for very detailed 
simply here three facts which 
emerge from their argument. The first, which is hopeful, 
is the strong recognition which Mgr. Battifol accords to the 
co-ordination of the magisterium of the Universal Epi- 
scopate, including always the Bishop of Rome, with the 
authority of the P Occumenical Councils belong, not 
to the Divine Constitution of the Church, but to ecclesiastical 
law. Their function is not to define dogma, but to repress 
since Bellarmine, defending Papal infallibility, 
that, in order to arrive at the real truth, the 
iff cught not to neglect ordinary and human 
it, and since a council is that ordinary 
means, it follows that general councils will be as necessary 
future as in the past. Attention is drawn to the 
Vatican Dec ree as safeguarding the freedom and usefulness 
of councils. But the Decree was “unilateral” in_ its 
emphasis, since its decision had to do, not with the poem 
of councils, but with the prerogative of the Pope. All this 
may sound unfamiliar to Anglican ears, and we cain had to 
abbreviate it, but the net result is that Papal infallibility 
is not quite the hs fast matter that it is usually supposed 
to be, and, indeed, that some Roman rigorists would like 
to make it. It must always be remembered that the Curia 
hes the age-long traditions of the oldest court of law in Europe. 
nd reflection we would make is that we moderns 
really do not understand the mentality of the mediaeval 
nor of the early Christian age. That they would have had 
seant recognition for what is being pressed on us under the 
* Anclo-Catholicism ” we are pretty sure, and it is 
1 more apparent that the Gospels and Acts admit 
a supremacy in Peter. This, even in primitive days, became 
a tacit acceptance of the headship or authority of the Romar 


comment. We may note 
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error. But, 
laid it 
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means for ascertaining 








rd and 
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Church ; witness the Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians. 
But the potior princi; itas of that Church, to use the 
phrase of Irenaeus, is held from Peter, and in the expressions 
hist storians such as Lightfoot, Gwatkin 
found the norm of the after claims of 





of Clement and Irenaeus 
and Harnack hove 
Innocent, 
Yet, in the third place, these historians and others would 
‘tainly have it that the 
was due to the position of Rome itself as centre of the Empire 
and link between Kast and West. Now this is a most 
respectable historical theory, and we do not think Mgr. 
Battifo! i bating it. For he will not have 
provident 
We do no 


of Leo, and of Boniface himself. 





development of Papal supremacy 








¢ ment, but a primal Divine appointment. 
follow his comparisons with Mithraism and the 


Jewish dispersion, wherein no such headship existed at all, 
for neither was worl 


-wide, neither was a political force, and, 
indeed, we know all too little abowt Mithraism. Here, 
in fact, is the truc line of division, at present, beyond which 
Anglicans who are most favourable to a Papal supremacy, 
conceived as providential, achieved by status and services 


rendered to the world at large, cannot pass. That it should 
be dogmatie and ial is the difficulty. And while we 









Battifol brea a courteous lance 


where Bishop Gore or Fr. Puller 


S 


readily admit that 


are concerned, it is otherwise when he is confronted with 
Kpisties. iiere his watchword 





expressions in the ‘ 
provisional.” 
i inot fail to do 


is out of all proportion 


seems to be 

But a sh 
book the weight of whose 
to its size. It repays study, 


injustice to a little 





contents 
and, brief as it is, badly needs 


an index. This, in itsel/, is a word of praise. 


WISDOM GROWN BITTER 


Maxims and Considerations of Chamfort. Translated hy 
i. Powys Mathers. (The Golden Cockerel Press. 2 vols. 
30s. net.) 

Towarps the end of the eighteenth century, Nicolas de 

Chamfort was in high reputation at the French Court. His 

most notable gift was for epigrammatic conversation. He was 

almost uniformly bitter about the pretensions and arrogances 
of the empty-headed people around him. He exposed the 
follies of human nature with a very caustic wit. 

He was popular. It needed more penetration, perhaps, 
than fell to the lot of courtiers to suspect that he was somehow 
in earnest about his ** desperate sayings.” Very often it is 
the man with no intention of reforming who delights in the 
exposition of his foibles. ‘* We are all rogues and hypocrites.” 
How true, and how amusing! A small prick of uneasiness 
might surely have come to them at some of his expressions. 


ches the age of forty without hating his 


“No man who re: 
fellows has ever loved them. 
Is that mere persiflage and eloquence ? There is an excuse for 
Chamfort was a man of the world as 
well as a tormented spirit. He had no appetite for martyrdom. 
He wished to be secure in his position at Court. And no doubt 
he was all suavity and good-nature when he delivered his dead- 


their misapprehension. 


liest. thrusts. 

It surprised them beyond measure when their pet ironist 
threw himself with his whole heart into the Revolution. He 
was one of the first of the storming party to enter the Bastille. 
He devoted all his talent and all his resources to propaganda. 
The embittered love of humanity meets us very sharply in the 
battle-ery he invented :—‘** Be my brother or I will kill you.” 
With such a temper he was obviously doomed. He remained 
an intransigeant, selecting his party by a prevision that its 
day was over. At last he was arrested. Rather than suffer 
confinement in the squalid prisons of the time, he determined 
He shot himself in the head, cut his throat, 


upon suicide. 
His physique 


tried to pierce to his heart, and opened his veins. 
was so strong that he survived for weeks. 

Most of his works are valueless. He had no power for long 
treatises, for essays and plays. But his Maxims have always 
been admired for their quick and biting sagacity. He is 
prevented by his sameness of tone and attitude from being 
great. But two qualities give him a claim to lasting remem- 
branee. He was no detached critic of other men; he wrote 
sincerely and from a depth of outraged good will. And he 
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insistently struggled after integrity of opinion—* to. be in no 
one’s hand,” as he puts it, “to be one’s own man in heart and 
principle and feeling.” 

Many of his Maxims have a lighter air about them than those 
we have quoted. Some seem to grow more applicable with 
time. ‘ Most contemporary books,” he writes, “* seem as if 
they had been made in one day, from yesterday's reading.” 
Even his political epigrams have not lost all their point ; there 
is still truth in his accusation, ** In France we harry the man 
who rings the alarum bell, and leave the man in peace who 
starts the fire.’ And at least we can recognize types to suit 
the following criticism :— 

“ According to the received ideas of society and social fitness, 
it seems that a priest or parson must believe a little in order not 
to be a hypocrite, and yet, to avoid intolerance, be not quite sure 
of his belief. The Grand-Vicar can smile at a remark against 
religion, the Bishop laugh outright, the Cardinal add a few words 
of his own.” 

Mr. Powys Mathers’s translation is neat and pure in diction. 
We doubt whether, in the three hundred and twentieth maxim, 
“the Abbey of Théléme ” is a sufficient rendering ; and we 
should have welcomed more explanatory notes. Still, Mr. 
Mathers has done his work with virtuosity and finish ; and the 
Golden Cockerel Press has given it a comparably beautiful 
setting. 


SOME BOOKS ON THINKING 


The Art of Thought. By Graham Wallas. (Cape. 9s.) 

An Outline of Abnormal Psychology. By William McDougall. 
(Methuen. 15s.) 

Mental Life. By Beatrice Edgell. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

Mind and its Place in Nature. By Durant Drake. (Macmillan. 
8s. 6d.) 

The Discovery of Intelligence. By Joseph K. Hart. (George 
Allen and Unwin. 10s.) 

The Questing Mind. By Alan D. Mickle. (Melrose. 3s. 6d.) 

The Mind in the Making. By James Harvey Robinson. 
(Cape. 3s. 6c.) 

The Riddle of Personality. By E. W. MacBride. 
mann. 6s.) 


(Heine- 


Tur flood of books on psychology and psycho-analysis shows 
as yet no signs of abating in America. Of eight books recently 
published on psychology which are before me for review, 
four are from America. I cannot pretend to have read them 
throughout, but the impression left by what I have read 
is one of wildness alternating with dullness. The authors 
either indulge in speculations of the most exciting kind about 
the unconscious, the Oedipus complex, or the thought processes 
of savages, speculations whose only defect is a lack of evidential 
basis, or confine themselves to a mere record of the results 
of intelligent tests whose import is as trivial as the tests 
are irrelevant. ‘The general run of American writers do not 
as yet seem to have mastered the art of combining fact with 
theory ; their theories go to their heads and blind them to 
the need for reference to fact ; their facts so weigh upon their 
spirits that they seem to lose all interest in their significance. 
Only for Professor Hart's The Discovery of Intelligence can 
I claim a breadth and originality of outlook, which nevertheless 
does not disdain to pay some regard to the actual facts of 
history and experience. He has written a readable and 
reasonably accurate study of the growth of intelligence from 
the days of primitive man to the present times, when the 
aerial torpedo and mustard gas show us to be nearing the 
summit of human wisdom and understanding. Nevertheless, 
like most Americans, Professor Hart manages to retain his 
belief in progress. 

Of the books mentioned at the head of this review two 
are immeasurably more important than the rest. The first 
is Graham Wallas’s The Art of Thought. Professor Wallas 
has written a practical study of the process known as thinking, 
supplemented by a list of hints and dodges to help us think 
more efficiently. In these latter days when psychology, 
absorbed in the study of the more primitive elements of our 
nature causes us at times to forget that we think, or that the 
business of thinking may be interesting, it is a good and a 
pleasant thing to read how great men have actually thought, 
us a change from hearing about how savages and guinea- 
pigs feel. After all, minds are more interesting than reflex 
actions, and the process by which Shelley wrote a lyric is 
to all preperly constituted persons at once more mysterious 
amd more exciting than the way the savage reacts to the 


stimulus of his harem. The undue emphasis which modern 
psychology has placed upon the affective as opposed to the 
cognitive elements in our personality is due, in Professor 
Wallas’s view, to a false theory of the nature of the motive 
forces which impel men to action. Most modern psychologists 
locate these forces exclusively in the instincts, denying to 
the cognitive faculty, the reason, any power of initiating 
action on its own account. The reason is, on this view, merely 
a tool of the instincts, the engine of the ego which requires 
the steam of desire to set it going. Thus it invents excuses 
for what we instinctively wish to do and arguments for 
what we instinctively wish to believe. McDougall himself 
supports this view. ‘“ The instincts,” he says, “are the 
prime movers of all human activity; by the conative or 
impulsive force of some instinct, every train of thought, 
however cold and passionless it may seem, is borne along 
towards its end.” 

Professor Wallas argues for the contrary conception of 
the human being as a unity of comparatively independent 
clements ; in successful activity these elements are integrated 
into a coherent whole, but the integration is often imperfect 
and gives rise to the age-long opposition between reason and 
passion. The importance of this view lies in the fact that it 
attributes to reason the power of spontaneously generating 
thoughts and wishes without the preceding stimulus of instinct 
or bodily sensation ; in thus liberating reason it establishes 
at least the possibility of free-will. Having vindicated the 
threatened independence of thought, Professor Wallas pro- 
ceeds to consider its mechanism. In the solution of a problem, 
the making of a decision or the birth of a creative idea he 
distinguishes four stages, those of Preparation, Incubation, 
Illumination and Verification. It is in the stage of Incubation 
that our thoughts are really hatched. Learn to incubate 
properly is the burden of Professor Wallas’s teaching, and 
you will find most of your important work done for you by 
the unconscious. There is good psychological ground, it 
seems, for going to sleep before making a difficult decision, 
and we were right to take that fortnight’s holiday before 
Greats. 

Unlike mest psychologists Professor Wallas knows how 
to write. He has known, moreover, most of the distinguished 
and interesting men of his day, who seem to have asked 
nothing better than to favour him with private information 
about their intellectual methods with exact particulars of 
how and when they wrote and thought. As a consequence 
his book is unusually full of anecdote and illustration. We 
are made to realize the psychological acumen of the little 
girl who, being told not to speak without thinking, retorted, 
* How can I know what I think till I see what I say?” and 
the psychological thriftlessness of the man who, having 
conceived an idea so brilliant that he felt that he must go 
into the garden and thank God for it, found on rising from his 
knees that he had forgotten it. We learn, too, the importance 
of habit-forming by all those who would do good work in 
the world. To sit habitually in the same chair at 9.30 a.m. 
every morning is the best recipe for warming up the mind 
at 9.30. Habitually but not always. For a man should ride 
his habits, not be ridden by them ; indeed, if I read Professor 
Wallas aright, it is even more important to learn to break 
our habits on occasion than to learn to make them. 

Professor McDougall’s book contains all the qualities 
which we have come to expect from this sound and authorita- 
tive writer. His book is pre-eminently the standard work. 
It is reasoned in statement, moderate in conclusion and 
steers an even course between the extreme positions with 
which modern psychology is so formidably beset. Professor 
McDougall’s treatment of the Oedipus complex, and indeed 
of the whole Freudian doctrine of the separate component 
units of the sexual instinct, while it will cause devotees of 
the Freudian cult to gnash their teeth, must from its very 
Jack of sensationalism appeal to all reasonable men. The 
object of this important work is to pool the conclusions of 
orthodox psychologists who have no experience in therapeutic 
practice, and the results arrived at by those engaged in 
the treatment and cure of nervous diseases, who are too 
often mere empiricists devoid of any general theory of the 
structure of mind. This is a difficult work and it is due to 
Professor McDougall to say that no man could have done 
it better. C. EK. M. Joab. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT SOCIALISM 


The Socialist Network. By Nesta H. Webster. (Boswell. 1s.) 
Towards Socialism or Cepitelism ? By L. Trotsky. (Methuen. 
ee 


2s.) 

Mrs. WessTER has: kept stricily to her subject, which is the 
Socialist societies with recognized headquarters and published 
lists of members and her work is indeed a guide book showing 
the vast ramifications of the Socialist movement. Its compila- 
tion must have involved much laborious research and we can 
recommend this Who's Who of cranks, communists, revolu- 
tionaries, well-meaning idealists, nudity cuiturists and 
subverters of the peace. Mrs. Webster rigorously limits the 
expression of her own opinion, and keeps away from Jews and 
secret societies (matters on which we do not see eye to eye 
with her), and the facts she gives us are certainly sensa- 
tional evidence of the diversified and interlocking system 
of “ reformers ** of various kinds, spreading all over England 
and Europe, who chiefly agree about one thing, that we can 
make the world better not by leading more useful lives our- 
selves, but by changing the social order. It is frankly appalling 
to read of the number of people who are ready to throw a 
monkey wrench into the delicate machinery of industry, but 
we can derive a litile comfort from the fact that publicity 
such as Mrs. Webster gives to Socialist societies is the best 
way to. render them innocuous, or even, witha change of heart, 
useful to the communiiy. 

Mr. Trotsky is very much in the news just now, and his 
latest work, written with the simplicity of a superman with 
an idée five and the lucidity of a clever lunaiic, should be read 
by every thoughtful trade unionist in the country. No more 
powerful propaganda against Communism could be devised 
than Mr. Trotsky’s own statement of his case. 

The author's thesis is the * control figures ** published by 
the State Planning Commission, showing the Soviet national 
economy for 1925-26. Mr. Trotsky calls it ** the glorious musie 
of Socialism in growth.” A few growing pains, or discords 
amidst the harmony, undoubtedly still exist, but *‘ all that has 
been written regarding Socialism and Capitalism, freedom and 
oppression, dictatorship and democracy, has passed through 
the furnace of the October revolution and Soviet economic 
experiment and appears before us in a new, incomparably 
more concrete form.” We have here * the first sum total of 
the first chapter of the great experiment of the transition from 
a bourgeois to a Socialist community. And this sum total is 
in favour of Socialism.” Thus Mr. Trotsky. But when we 
read on we come to this conclusion: ‘* The economic 
superiority of the bourgeois States lies in the fact that so far 
Capitalism produces cheaper goods'than Socialism and of a 
better quality.” 

Obviously we cannot be sure of the success of the ** Socialism 
of the Soviets ’” (which would make Fabians, or even our 
I.L.P. shudder) until it produces cheaper and better goods 
than Capitalism. So far there is no evidence to show that this 
can happen, but Mr. Trotsky is hopeful. Everything is being 
standardized in Russia, he says, and the newly born is greeted 
with a simplified make of perambulator which saves 1,700 tons 
of iron and 35 tons of tin: the sick lie on one type of hospital 
bed instead of 40 as in the bad old days of Tsarist terrorism, 
and the dead are buried by their kindly comrades in proletarian 
coffins from which copper and silk are excluded, thereby 
saving large sums to the State. So far, so good. ‘ The 
snivelling and utterly reactionary objections ” of workmen 
who say that factory life is monotonous, and narrows the 
scope of creative work, are dealt with in a pregnant passage 
where Mr. Trotsky says that “converting the whole of 
production into a single automatically working mechanism is 
one of the greatest problems that one can imagine.” To this 
noble end, the consumer must make some petty. sacrifices. 
He is no longer to be allowed to buy what he likes, as the 
slaves of Capitalism do. On the contrary “ we must ignore 
the arbitrary wishes of the customer when they arise not from 
his needs.” 

It is indeed a pretty picture of the world set free that Mr. 
Trotsky paints. He is honest enough to doubt whether anyone 
will like it, except Mr. Trotsky and his friends or Mr. Stalin and 
his friends, but—and here murder will out and Mr. Trotsky 
becomes a Mr. Dick with a King’s head of class war—there is 


no doubt that parasites, exploiters and capitalists are doomed, 
or at least hardly any doubt. Of course * if world capitalism 
discovered a new dynamic equilibrium it would mean that we 
had made a mistake in the fundamental estimation of history.” 
However, “ there are no reasonable grounds” (the italics are 
ours) ** to presume a variation of this kind.” Then since the 
world must accept the Socialism of the Soviets, Mr. Trotsky’s 
book is really superfluous except as a ** human document.” As 
plain men in individualist communities the earning power of 
the rulers of Russia was not very high: it will be interesting 
to see their fate as supermen. 


A POT POURRI OF TRAVEL 


Six books on the desert will soon make those regions uncom- 
fortably popular or vulgarly well known. Indeed, does not 
a regular motor service already run across the Syrian desert 
to the Euphrates ? Mr. Stein in Syria (Benn, 3s. 6d.) seems 
to think that that country cannot stand alone; it must 
have the strong arm of the European (or his caterpillar 
tractor) to hold it up. But Bedouin Justice, by Mr. Kennett 
(Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d.), shows the Egyptian 
Bedouin at all events as a fairly shrewd individual whe 
possesses ‘*‘a code of laws and customs remarkable for its 
practical common sense.” Going west for 1,500 miles we 
meet Dr. Albert Wilson, who in his Rambles in North Africa 
(Cape, 12s. 6d.) visited every part of Tunisia and Algeria 
and is thus able and anxious to impart information to other 
travellers who may want to do the same. Mr. Harding King 
pulls wider aside the curtain that shrouds the Mysteries of 
the Libyan Desert (Seeley, Service, 21s.) by giving an account 
of three years’ geographical work in this entirely unknown 
part of the world, and Captain Angus Buchanan adds in 
Sahara (Murray, 21s.) one more good notch to his already 
long score as a traveller, naturalist, and close delineator of 
wild life among the desert’s sun-scorched sands. Dr. Hingston 
does not care to go very far in there, but contents himself 
with describing Nature at the Deserts Edge (Witherby, 15s.), 
and tells of the wasp of Iraq, the Tigris puss-moth, and 
‘the function of pedipalps in the solifugid.” This is wholly 
a biologist’s book, as is also A Naturalist in East Africa 
(Clarendon Press, 15s.), by Dr. Hale Carpenter, who writes 
about the lower forms of life in Uganda, Tanganyika and 
Portuguese East Africa. He has a long chapter on the 
relative edibility of insects (not necessarily for human cone 
sumption). 

By way of a summary of the conflict of cultures in 
modern Africa comes Mr. Edwin Smith’s The Golden Stool 
(Hatton Publishing House, 5s.), of which Sir Frederick 
Lugard says that it “reviews the complex problems which 
face the Administrator and the Missionary with a breadth 
of view and an insight which command admiration.” ‘ 
As a refreshing change from the sin, sand, sorrow, and sore 
eyes of the desert succeed the glass-clear lagoons and trec- 
ferns of the islands of the Pacific. In The South Seas oj 
To-day (Cassell, 21s.) Major Douglas and Mr. P. H. Johnson 
lament the disappearance of the old free island-life, though 
nature’s loveliness and colour can never die. The sam 
expedition, which ranged the reef-strewn waters from Laster 
Island to the Marquesas, is described by Mr. Collenette, whe 
in Sea-Girt Jungles (Hutchinson, 18s.) specializes on moths, 
butterflies and beetles. . . . In Haiti ** the mingling of France 
with Africa was like giving to Africa a drink of champagne,” 
but the full effervescence of that exciting tipple forms fortu- 
nately no part of Miss Blair Niles’ wholly charming Black 
Haiti (Putnams, 15s.). The Sacred 5 of China (Murray, 
24s.) sounds a little like a conundrum: the answer is five 
mountains—religious centres which Dr. Geil tells us about 
with infinite scholarship and much pleasant wit... . Bringing 
up the rear of all is Vanishing Trails (Black, 5s.) by Mr. 
Harrison Dale, who yarns admirably and from an unusual 
point of view “of such cities and seas as are already well 
known to many,” and ranges from Yokohama to “ that 
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THE QUARTERLIES 


Tux Edinburgh Review opens with an article by Professor Alison 
Phillips upon “The Declaration of Independence.” In 
America he tells us a myth has grown up round the Declaration 
which the new American historians are conscientiously trying 
to dispel, believing that ‘‘ it was not against tyranny inflicted 
that the Colonies made their stand, but only against tyranny 
anticipated.” It is easily conceivable and not at all improbable, 
we read, “ that the political evolution of the next centuries may 
take such a course that the American Revolution will lose the 
great significance that is now attached to it, and will appear 
merely as the temporary separation of two kindred peoples, 
whose inherent similarity was obscured by superficial differ- 
ences resulting from dissimilar economic and social conditions.” 
Mr. J. A. Stevenson, in ** Canadian Nationalism ” gives “* some 
account of the more recent tendencies and shifts of opinion 
in Canada.” The War seemed to prove the solidarity of tie 
Empire, but since the peace he thinks “ a process of friendly 
disintegration has been making rapid headway.’ Canada 
to-day “is intensely averse to (sic) European commitments 
involving the risk of war.’ On the whole, the article leaves 
upon the mind the impression that while nationalism is rife 
in Canada no serious thought of separation is necessarily 
involved. A charming article by Mr. R. C. Punnett upon 
William Bateson will delight the admirers of that great 
exponent of “the austerity of science” who, eager for 
** knowledge hard and dry,” loved art and could be described 
by his friends as “‘a great humanist as well as a great 
naturalist.” 

Mr. Stanley Rice in The Quarterly Review, writing of ** Asia 
and the Bolshevists,’ would persuade his readers that Bol- 
shevism has no chance in Asia proper, having gained a hold on 
Russia through the Western, not the Eastern side of Russian 
character. ‘* Sedition, Privy Conspiracy and Rebellion,” by 
Sir Lyndon Macassey, deals with the uses and abuses of 
Trades Unionism. Collective bargaining, he affirms, “ be- 
tween federated employers and Trades Unions is the foundation 
of all industrial stability. Once rates of wages and conditions 
of employment are fixed it is vital to industrial progress that 
such a contract should be valid, honoured in letter and in 
spirit, and enforceable.’ An article by Mr. Bohun Lynch on 
Caricature ably analyses the attraction and repugnance of an 
art as old as civilization. 

The New Criterion contains an interesting paper by M. Henri 
Massi, entitled “ Defence of the West.” It is the second 
instalment of a brilliant indictment of Russia. “ Sir John 
Denham,” by Mr. Bonamy Dobree, is also worth reading. 

Science Progress for this quarter is made up for the most 
part of specialized technical papers and reviews not making 
nor seeking to make much appeal to the man in the street. 
Yet even for him there are valuable pickings to be found, if 
he will go in search of them, in “ The Bushmen of the Kala- 
hari,’ by Professor EK. H. L. Schwartz, and other articles. 

The Hibbert Journal, full as ever of philosophic and religious 
interest, publishes this quarter as its first article some ** Letters 
of W. E. Gladstone to a Unitarian Minister,” selected by Mr. 
Francis Sandford. They are of value as illustrating very 
clearly Gladstone's religious standpoint, and showing how 
nearly it coincides with the Anglo-Catholic position of to-day. 
A vein of deep humility runs through the letters such as may 
‘surprise even some of Gladstone’s most ardent admirers. Mr. 
Charles Franklin Twing writes as an American on * The Rest 
and Worst in America.” His article is as frank as it is patriotic 
and should be widely read. ‘ Biology and Personality,” by 
Mr. D. Fraser Harris is an ardent plea for the spiritual as 
opposed to the materialistic view of life. 

The Journal of Philosophical Studies contains two very 
notable papers. The first by Professor Julian Huxley, on * The 
Biological Basis of Individuality,” the second an address by 
Lord Balfour, given before the Annual Meeting of the British 
Institute of Philosophical Studies. Professor Huxley dis- 
cusses “* The Trend Towards Individuation™ ; passing quickly 
by such “ aggregates ”’ as sponges he comes to “ colonies,” in 
which “ no direct physical connexion, dead or alive, subsists 
between the members, but the connexion is by way of the 
brain and sense organs through the bonds of instinct ; such 
are the flocks of permanently gregarious birds and mammals, 
and such are the simplest insect communities.’ In the same 


category he places with express diffidence human communities, 
“The differences between such communities and other 
biological individualities are very great. The reason for such 
differences depend on the unique biological characteristics 
of man.” It is with a certain sense of relief that many readers 
will turn to Lord Balfour's address. The Victorian attitude 
towards science is, he feels, an attitude of the past. The youth 
of to-day realize “ that there is much that science does not 
even begin to explain . . . Diminish every mystery you can, 
but believe me, for every mystery you diminish you will find a 
hew one springing up in its place.’ The thinkers of to-day 
find the world, he is sure, more not less mysterious than the 
thinkers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

The new Round Table contains as usual a number of 
illuminating articles on questions of the day, domestic and 
Imperial. It is impossible to review the contents in the limits 
of our space, but no one interested in Imperial affairs should 
neglect to read this authoritative and well-cdited quarterly, 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE STRENGTH OF ENGLAND, 

(Methuen. 8s. 6d. net.) 
Lorp Hairax’s saying that “ England hath its root in the 
Sea” has been a favourite text of the Spectator’s, and we 
can readily commend Mr. Bowles’s exposition of what he 
terms the * sea-centrality ”’ of England. Our geographical 
position has been and still is most advantageous, and our 
wealth and power have been built up on our sea-going trade. 
But Mr. Bowles’s spirited historical chapters soon lead up 
to a highly controversial attack not merely on the Declaration 
of London of 1909, but also on the Declaration of Paris of 
1856, and to a severe criticism of the successive War Ministries 
which, in the author's opinion, weakly allowed Germany 
to receive supplies through neutrals between 1914 and 1917. 
Mr. Bowles, who makes much use of Admiral Consett’s recent 
book, seems to think that if we had stopped all neutral 
cargoes directly or indirectly intended for Germany the 
War would have ended in victory within six months. We 
fear that the case was not quite so simple as that. Mr, 
Bowles forgets that what is theoretically possible is not 
always expedient, and that the Allies probably could not 
afford to antagonize all the neutrals, including the United 
Siates, in the first year of the War. He contends that 
America would not have complained if her immense cargoes 
on their way to Germany had been seized and condemned 
by our Prize Court, and that she really objected to our 
Orders in Council, but not to the decisions of the Prize Court. 
This argument, though plausible and often used, will hardly 
convince anyone who has studied the movements of American 
public opinion in 1914-15. Mr. Bowles is a loss to the House 
of Commons, whereby he falls short, to our regret, of a paternal 
example, but many of the views expressed in his book delight 
us as examples of filial piety. In more serious form, we 
recognize the same vigour that once issued from 4 Gun-room 
Ditiy Box. 


By George I. 8. Bowles, 


BYZANTINE ART. By 


(Ernest Benn Limited. 


Hayford Peirce and Royall Tyler. 
21s. net.) 
Recent movements towards severely formal design adapted 
to the nature of the material used have led to a widespread 
aesthetic as well as archaeological interest in Byzantine Art, 
This monograph does not deal with architecture, and its 
historical introduction is too condensed to arouse or to satisfy 
the curiosity of the general reader. ‘To the student it offers, 
in exceedingly handy form, a hundred  well-reproduced 
photographs of Byzantine sculpture, metal-work, manuscripts, 
textiles and a few mosaics, with clear notes on colour, condition 
and date. 
THE FINE ARTS IN CANADA. By Newton MacTavish, M.A. 
(The MacMillan Company of Canada, Limited. 21s. net.) 
Mr. MacTavisu says that the whole purpose of his book * is 
to make known something about the progress of art, especially 
the fine art of painting, in a country where art has not yet 
become an urgent national need.’ He does this unpreten- 
tiously, gives many illustrations and biographical notes, and 
his book, therefore, forms a useful work of reference for 
those specially interested in things Canadian. It is too 
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uncritical, we fear, to attract others. We know that S. W. 
Morrice was a painter of genuine, if frail, distinction an1 that 
there are a number of fresh and vigorous landscape painters 
in Canada—artists like Clarence Gagnon, Lauren Harris, 
and A. H. Robinson are much too good to be patronized 
put the effect of the rest is to show what Canadian painters 
lose by the absence of keen criticism and encouragement 
from those who feel art to be * an urgent need.” 


ORPHEUS ; or THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 


Turner. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) 


By W. J. 


Mr. TuRNER is so prodigal with his cheap and generalizing 
condemnations that we cease to take him seriously after a 
few pages of his little pamphlet, but later, to our great surprise, 
we find this fierce mocker turning his face to the Kast and 
singing a loud * Credo,” in clauses of Georgian prose. The 
subject of the belief is Beethoven; it continues for several 
ecstatic pages until at last we find ourselves a little shaken 
by the dynamic force of the utterance. Then we reason a 
little and find that we have been in danger of subscribing to 
philosophic licence. The author's mind is too scintillating to 
be trusted and its movements are too tangential to allow it to 
penetrate and dwell within the still confines of rounded 
reasoning. Moreover, a good deal of the book is given up 
to tiresome extravagance, 


FICTION 


A SON OF THE HOUSE. By A. R. Weekes. (Constable. 
%s. 6d.)—This is a novel of a definitely superior order, one 
which is worth reading seriously and then recommending 
afterwards. It may be old-fashioned for a book to have a 
plot, particularly one about a missing heir, but it is at least 
refreshing and interesting after too many volumes of plotless 
and often pointless introspection alone. Here the plot is the 
framework for connected character-studies and much fine 
psychology. Tt relates the adventures in England, just before 
the War, of two delightful families, one verging towards the 
Bohemian and the other typically country. The central 
figure, however, is a young man, Denis, who claims to be the 
eldest son and heir, long supposed dead, of Lord Caleham. 
He makes friends with his half-brother, Martin, the putative 
heir, and with his half-sister Sophy. Both of them are in 
love with members of the genial and delightful Charnwoods, 
Denis’s only friends in England. The scenes between Denis 
and his hot-tempered and proud old father are most in- 
geniously carried through, so, too, are those between Martin 
and Olive Charnwood. She is a fine and living character : 
she loves Martin but will not marry him. It is not only 
because as ** Mother” to all her strangely contrasted brothers 
and sisters she has ties, but because, too, of a bitter secret. 

The fortunes of Denis, indeed of all of them, are finally 
taken in hand by the vast mechanism of war. The least 
admirable Charnwood dies magnificently, the others find a 
solution of their problems, and Denis, unwillingly now, comes 
into his rights. So many credible, likeable and natural people 
have not enlivened the pages of any novel lately, nor has 
so human and enduring a tale been so well told. 


CARTERET’S CURE. By Richard Keverne. (Constable. 
%s. 6d. net.)—Amidst the flood of ingenious thrillers which 
is enlivening this late summer publishing season, it is refreshing 
to come across a volume in which character drawing plays 
as much part as incident. There is no want of adventures 
and of thrills in the story of how Carteret, a rising young 
barrister, is sent in consequence of a nervous breakdown 
to a lonely nursing home on the Kast Coast, where he finds 
himself in the middle of a mystery. The practised reader 
will soon suspect the mild “Mr.” Pell of having some 
other motive for his presence in Dr. Adams’ home than a 
nerve cure or even the study of sea fowl. Both Carteret and 
“Mr. Pell” are extremely attractive, while the charming 
young lady who appears both as Peggy Catchpole and as 
Molly Seymour is a very living figure. This book, which 
apparently is a first novel, may be thoroughly reeommended to 
people who, although they do not want to think deeply 
in hot weather, are bored by the sameness of the average 
adventure story. 


BENONI. By Knut Hamsun. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) ~The 
realistic monotony of Mr. Hamsun’s style, or rather of the 
tone in which he pitches his tales, is undoubtedly most 
effective. The slow and painful rise from humble poverty 
to the power and wealth which come to his hero is perfectly 
convincing. Such a person, one feels, must have existed, 


and exactly as the author describes him. But it is a dis- 


concerting and depressing realization. 


FLOWER PHANTOMS. By Ronald Fraser. (Cape. 5s.)— 
A curious tale of the hysterical imaginings and experiences 
of a young girl to whom the vegetable kingdom has a peculiar 
significance. She is a botanical student at Kew Gardens, 
where she entertains curious fantasies and sees strange visions. 
The book is exquisitely written. 


THE LETTER E. By William le Queux. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.)— 
Not one of this author’s most successful attempts at creating 
tales of mystery. Very little happens during the hero's 
attempts to save an aristocratic girl from a gang of crooks, 
and that little hangs fire. 


FLY LEAVES. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (Collins. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—-These eleven stories together take a section across one 
of the least inspiriting areas of life—that of small cottages, 
the aged poor, and the bitter longings of the obscure and 
bewildered. The author has a real talent for creating an 
atmosphere of terror and calamity, and while the tales turn 
persistently to the darker side of life, they are lit by moments 
of strange tenderness and understanding. 


HOLIDAY NOVELS 


Mr. Arthur Mills points out in The Danger Game (Hutchinson, 
7s. 6d.) the many perils undergone by the landlord class when 
they try to live as usual in post-War days. The rich marriage 
of the hero proves no solution. There are some admirable 
descriptions of hunting scenes. * * * Cairo and the 
political trouble of modern Egypt are the scene and subject of 
Miss Ross’s A Man with His Back to the East (Thornton 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d.). The characters are conventional, but 
the plot exciting. * * * ‘Topical interest attaches to 
A Village Millionaire (Leonard Parsons, 7s. 6d.), which 
is apparently a first novel by Mr. Richard Kinver. Joe 
Halkett, is a mill hand who becomes a millionaire and buys 
the mill in which he has always worked. The plot is also 
concerned with a love affair between Halkett’s daughter and 
the son of the late proprietor of the mill. * * * ‘There 
are so few stories about eighteenth-century America that readers 
will welcome Mr. Ellery Clark’s pirate story, Carib Gold (Hurst 
and Blackett, 7s. 6d.), the scene of which is laid off the 
coast of New Jersey nearly two hundred years ago. It is 
difficult to make a pirate story original, but this is lively 
reading with a happy ending. * * * A _ very modern 
young woman is described by Mr. Wawn in The Honest 
Lovers (Melrose. 7s. 6d.). Jean’s parents are indeed 
long-suffering people and must have been thankful when 
she was safely married in her Cornish church to the man 
of her choice. She probably led him a terrible life. 
* * * An orgy of pre-War sentimentality is indulged in 
by Miss Everett-Green in The Back Number (Stanley Paul. 
7s. 6d. net). The virtuous heroine, Susan Smith, wears her 
skirts to her ankles and keeps ** Woman's crowning glory ” 
safe upon her head: these are the outward marks of her 
state of inward grace and of the courtesy and suavity of her 
manners. Modern girls appear in the story merely to throw 
Susan’s merits into higher relief. 





There’s Logic 
in the Red Cabinet 


You get the same high grade Shell Motor Oil you've 
had from cans—exactly the same quality as Mr. 
J. G. P. Thomas used to break the World’s Speed 
But you get this oil at bulk prices, simply 
because there is no expensive tin package for you to 
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pay for and throw away. The lesson is so plain that 
garages and filling stations everywhere have installed 
Shell Cabinets convenience and to give 
you full value for your money 
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COUNTRY HOUSE AND SPORT 


More LAND ror NOTHING, 


SoMETHING was said in this place a fortnight ago on the 
subject of land for nothing. You can buy land, not in one 
county but many, for less than the cost of the buildings upon it. 
Since that was written I have come upon some really appalling 
instances of the undeserved cheapening of land within a 
comparatively few miles of London. Immense areas near 
Marlborough, once regarded as excellent for growing corn, 
were let at one time for sums as low as 4s. 6d. an acre and were 
subsequently sold for £7 an acre. One is inclined to think 
that at such a price English land ought to be worth buying 
even as a speculation, as what they call on the Stock Exchange 
a “good lock-up.” The essential value must be higher 
before time is much older, if England as a whole is going to 
be worth anything. It cannot be due to any essential cause 
that such land in an overpopulated country, chiefly inhabitated 
by urban folk with large appetiies, can be worth less than 
Antipodean land whose best market is 10,000 miles away. 
Consider comparative values. Farming lands on the Darling 
Downs towards the boundaries of New South Wales and 
Queensland fetches about £9 an acre, usually without any 
house or building upon it. Even in Australian Back Blocks 
any land equipped with rabbit wire fetches a good deal more— 
if the value of houses be considered-—than these delicious 
fields in Wiltshire and in what I think the best of all the 
English counties, Berkshire. To take a rather less distant 
comparison, a planted apple orchard in the Okanagan Valley 
in British Columbia has sold for £250 an acre, in spite of a 
water-rate (itself much higher than British rents) of £3 or 
more an acre. To come yet nearer, land in Nova Scotia is 
very cheap, certainly below its proper value, but most of it 
is dearer by several pounds than these Wiltshire pastures or 
Berkshire chalk lands. 

This cheapness has a most disastrous effect on the nation’s 
own supply both of food and of countrymen. One may venture 
the general assertion that where land is cheap it is despised. 
Let anyone who will walk from the edge of the Marlborough 
Downs eastward along a line just north.of that delightful 
trout stream, the Kennet, and he will meet a succession of 
signs of contempt for land, for land-produce, for cottages and 
houses. There are areas quite given up to weeds, there are 
stacks left to the ministrations of rats and the wind, there are 
the crumbling relics of vanished Villages, there are homesteads 
in ruins, These melancholy spectacles appear side by side 
with fields rich with a heavy harvest, looking very golden in 
the sunshine. These things are true, but not generally 
believed because they seem incredible. What a service to 
the country would be rendered if a great pilgrimage of members 
of Parliament could be organized to that desecrated shrine ! 
How I should like to plot out the walk! 

* % % * 


A Moror Garr. 

An experiment in devising a substitute for the gate that 
has to be opened and shut has been tried recently in many 
country houses. The idea is ingenious and works well, so long 
as all your neighbours drive motor cars and not dogearts or 
that prehistoric vehicle a barouche. It used to be a very slow 
business approaching one country shouse very familiar to me. 
There were a number of gates across the road through the 
Park: and of late a sufficiency of lodge keepers was not 
available. ‘They are indeed a vanishing luxury. Gates, of 
course, can be devised with a spring-lever which opens the 
gate as the wheels go over it, but the device (at least, in my 
experience) is apt to be a little cumbrous and is not always in 
order. The new alternative has nothing in it which can get 
out of order. Where the gate was, a trench is dug, sufficiently 
deep to defy sheep or cattle and of a qualified breadth that 
makes wading diflicult. Across this gulf run two iron ladders, 
each wide enough to accommodate the broadest balloon tire. 
Not even rabbits, much less farm animals, will venture cither 
across the ditch or the round rungs of this horizontal ladder, 
which nevertheless provides an admirable track for the wheels 
of a motor. A certain amount of care is needed at night, but 
this only means a slight slowing up. Since such things as farm 
carts are still in existence and just a few people drive a pony 
trap, bye-pass gates are provided; but mest visitors sail 


rapidly through the Park up to the hospitable house without 
check and without demanding the service of any lodge-keeper 
whatever. 

* Bo * a 
A New Cricket RUte. 

An old cricketer of repute visited his son’s school last term 
and discovered that the boys had been told and ordered tg 
cover up the wicket with their legs in the case of balls break. 
ing from the “ off.’ His indignation was hot even a week 
or two later. He felt that something was almost morally 
wrong when such advice could be given. His disgust re- 
minded me of an episode at a great Public School when the 
Captain of Cricket ordered a lawn tennis court to be marked 
out on the field, and announced that he meant to play him- 
self. here were masters who spoke as if the moral founda- 
tions of the school were crumbling. Fashions in games 
change, and we must accommodate ourselves. Nevertheless, 
a great many of us, not temperamentally reactionary, will 
agree with the indignation of this old cricketer; and it is 
whispered that a drastic change of the I.b.w. rule is in fact 
meditated. Every cricketer has his pet theory of reform ; and 
most agree that some help must be given to the bowler. When 
two county teams can play three full days and scarcely com- 
plete an innings apiece, when Eton and Harrow play five con- 
secutive draws, when a Test Match threatens to last a week 
or more, when a side that does not make 300 runs is said to 
collapse, some reform seems to be indicated ; and the likeliest 
—as a beginning— is a reform of the I.b.w. rule. It is an out- 
rage that legs should be deliberately used instead of the proper 
bat. The difficulty is that a batsman must stand some- 
where ; and why should he be allowed to stop leg-breaking 
balls and not off-breaking balls ? An answer can be found; 
and the new rule may be of. the following character :—* A 
batsman shall be out if he stops with his person a ball that 
would in the opinion of the Umpire have hit the wicket and if 
at the same time any part of the wicket is obscured by the 
legs.’ This would prevent such coaching as appalled the old 
cricketer and yet allow the batsman a free “ stance.” 

W. Breacu Tomas, 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


THE FUTURE OF INDIAN CURRENCY 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Ir is impossible to read the Report, recently published, of 
the Royal Commission on Indian-Curreney and Finance 
without being impressed with the fact that there has 
probably never been published previously a Report 
dealing quite so thoroughly and exhaustively with the 
problems of Indian Currency. Equally, however, it is 
impossible not to be impressed with the fact that many 
previous attempts have been made to deal with the 
matter, with somewhat varying success. However expert 
the committees or commissions, and however thorough 
and impartial their examination of the situation, there is 
almost inevitably a tendency to be impressed by the 
circumstances of the moment and especially by the 
factors which may have been responsible for the demon- 
stration of shortcomings in previous or existing systems. 
This was undoubtedly the case in the examination 
previous to the one which has just been conducted, when 
the fixing of the rupee at 2s. was prompted by an over-con- 
sideration of certain pressing necessities and of influences 
which, one would have thought, might at the time have 
been diagnosed as of abnormal and temporary character. 
Neep For Srap_e CuRRENCIES. 

Because IT want, if it is possible, to make the main 
clements of the Indian Currency problem easy of compre- 
hension to other than financial and currency experts, I 
shall purposely refrain from. discussing many of the 
technicalities of the Report, important though they are, 
and on this occasion, at all events, I shall deal with 
general principles, though I may return to the subject if 
there should be evidence that readers of the Spectator 
are sufliciently interested in the subject to desire closer 
and more critical examination. 

There was probably never a time when even those 
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TO EVERY 
MAP LOVER 
TO VISIT THE 


VERY user of Maps is invited to visit 

Whitehall House, where every kind 
of Map and many special methods of 
mounting for particular purposes are on 
view. In view of the touring season, 
Motorists will find the “ Stanford- 
Bridges ” mounting of vital interest. 


Maps suitable for shooting, hunting, walk- 
ing and flying have been made a speciality 
at the British Headquarters for Maps. 
Those unable to visit the showrocms 
should send for a 40-page list of Maps 
and Books published by Stanford’s, which, 
together with supplement of “ Mounting 
Methods,” will be forwarded gratis on 
request, 





EDWARD_STANFORD, LTD., Dept. 9. Whitehall 
House, 29-30 Charing Cross, 5.W. 1. 
And 12, 13, & 14 Long Aere, W.C. 2. 

Established 1852. 
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(FORMISY) 
“e INSTITUT 


“FORM is the principle holding together the 
elements of Thing.” 


FORMISM is the elucidation of that principle. 


Our system of Mind-training is an advance 
upon all other existing systems. 


This is more than a statement—it is a demon- 
strative fact. Its inestimable value to those seek- 
ing to qualify for professional, business, or 
academic posts is proved from the first lesson. 


FORMISM puts you in line with basic prin- 
ciples; you do the rest; tedious and superficial 
details are eliminated. 


A full comprehension of the fundaments of 
Mind must endow your personality with all the 
power of definite and progressive purpose. 

The FORMIST STUDENT possesses the magic 
FORMULA of SUCCESS. 

Details of corrcspondence tuition in Mind 
training, and every branch of applied Psychology, 
will be forwarded on application to: 








“2 THSTITUI 


123, High Street, Notting Hill Gate, W. 11 


Telephone: Park 7501. 
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: : Canadian Pacific Hotels 
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How 


Globe “Wernicke 


Bookcases “ grow up” 


An ordinary fixed size bookcase cannot 
hold any more books when it is full. But 
a GLOBE-WERNICKE “ Elastic” Book- 
case built on the “UNIT” idea, originated 
by us, “ grows up” by the simple addition 





PRICES: 


oraeense of one or more Units to accommodate sur- 
With Three Book plus books. A complete Bookcase is formed 
Vnits, top and by one Unit, a top and a base. 


base, and plain 
glass to doors. 

Oak - - £5:16:0 

Mahogany £7 : 14 :¢ 
UNIVERSAL 


Globe-Wernicke “ Elastic’? Bookcases are 
world famous for quality and fine finish, 
They are British made and are 
“ ALWAYS COMPLETE BUT NEVER 
ici Bite, —_ FINISHED” 
sine yh THREE STYLES: Standard, Universal, Ideal. 
Mahogany £9 : 10: Y . 
si . Send for Catalogue No. 20B. 
lf you have a Gramophone ask for Leaflet 
describing G. W. Record Units. 


Tre Globe-Wervicke Co sia 


Office and Library Furnishers, 
LONDON: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria Street, S.W.1; 
o° Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. MANCHESTER: 13 Victoria St. 











YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid ose eee 
Reserve Fund sd ‘ie as xia pee Yen 83,500,000 
Head Office, YOKOHAMA, Branches at Batavia, Bombay 
Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changehun, Dairen (Dalny), Fenz- 
tien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, 
Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostock (temporarily closed). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic ‘Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business, 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. 


Yen 100,060,000 


K. YANO, London Manager, 
London Office, 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 





ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Capital (fully paid) - - £2,500,000 
Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct., 

1925) - : - - £2,464,704 
Deposits (Oct., 1925) - - £40,790,22 
Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 

General Manager: Sir Alexander Kemp Wright, C.B.E., D.L. 
London: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
Glasgow (Principal) Office: Royal Exchange Square 

and Buchanan Street. 

Over 200 Branches Throughout Scotland. 


Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign 
Banking Business Transacted. 
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Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer- 
sity in event of your death. 


_Persons interested should write for 
quotations ctating the ages of parent and 


children. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No Shareholders 


No Commission 
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completely uninstructed in finance and currency had 
clearer demonstration of the part played by a sound or 
unsound currency in the life of nations. If we regard it 
from the standpoint of each individual country, we know 
from post-War experience how inflation may bring about 
financial, political and social chaos; moreover, we know 
that a lack of stable currencies and exchanges can ecom- 
pletely disturb international financial and commercial 
relations, however much they may stimulate wild 
speculations in exchange. 
PouiricaL Dirricucries. 

In the case of India, the currency problem has always 
been complicated by the hoarding tendencies of the natives 
and, although Great Britain, in the various currency 
schemes which have been adopted since our control of 
Indian affairs, has been always inspired by a prime 
consideration for the welfare of India, there has been 
the feeling to be contended with in many quarters in 
India that London, with her gold standard and free 
markets, was endeavouring to devise those systems best 
calculated to harmonize with the British currency system 
rather than pursuing the course most. advantageous to 
Indian interests. Such a view, of course, has little 
foundation, and it overlooks the fact that India’s pro- 
sperity has been largely developed by the benefits and 
prestige aecruing not merely from British rule, but 
also from British banking. 

Derects in Past Systems. 

Nevertheless, one fact which emerges from the present 
Report of the Currency Commission is that while con- 
siderable skill has been displayed in working the various 
systems which have been adopted, and while a considerable 
measure of success has attended them— especially in the 
period following the Fowler Committee—there have been 
palpable defects in one and all, such defects including 
a lack of simplicity, a cumbrous duplication of reserves, 
a dangerous division of responsibility for the control of 
credit and currency policy, and insufficient elasticity in 
the currency. These defects the Committee hope will be 
removed if their recommendations are carried out. 

Corer RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Briefly stated, the chief of these recommendations are 
the definite establishment of a gold standard, the fixing 
of the ratio of the rupee to gold, and the creation of a 
Central Bank to control the credit and currency policy 
of India. To those unfamiliar with Indian affairs this 
proposed linking of the silver metallic currency and the 
paper currency to gold can, perhaps, best be likened 
to the system at present in operation in our own country. 
It is true that the legal tender and value of sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns have not been actually cancelled here 
as it is proposed to do in India; but because the Bank of 
England has no obligation to buy or sell a smaller amount 
of gold than bars of 400 fine ounces, gold coins have ceased 
to circulate. And so in India the proposal is that at a 
fixed price and ratio, existing metallie and paper currency 
shall be convertible into gold bars, while, of course, 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns can also be taken in on their 
weight value. Conversely, against gold taken to the 
currency authority in India, rupees in coin or paper will 
be given out. It is claimed that the adoption of this 
system will have the merit of being intelligible to the 
people of India and that, because it is intelligible, and 
because the Indian authorities are in a position to fulfil 
their obligations, it will inspire confidence. It is also 
maintained that by this definite hard and fast linking 
of currency to a gold standard the best means will have 
been taken for stabilizing prices internally and in relation 
to those of other countries. 

Nor A GoLtp CURRENCY. 
A scheme which had the approval of no less eminent 


an authority than the Indian Finance Minister himself 


for making gold the actual currency medium in India 
was rejected by the Commission as possibly unwise and 
certainly premature. The reasons given, which are very 
convincing, include the enormous amount of gold which 
would be required, on the one hand, and the vast sales 
of silver, on the other hand, which would result from the 
partial displacement of silver as a currency medium, 
And certainly it might fairly be said that if this country 


cannot for the present afford a gold currency, it is difficult 
to see how India could afford it, especially as in the 
experimental stage no one could say whether it would 
be hoarded or not. 

Fixinc Toe Rvurre. 

Further, the Commission, as a result of the careful 
examination of developments of recent years and of an 
estimate of future developments, express their conviction 
that it should be possible to maintain the rupee at the 
fixed ratio of is. 6d. to the £, that view being based both 
upon what may be termed the general economic conditions 
and prospects of India and also upon the state of the 
currency reserves. These paper currency and_ gold 
standard reserves, it is recommended, should now be 
amalgamated, and definite proportions are mentioned of 
the holding of gold and gold securities to the paper 
currency of the country. 

Prorosep CENTRAL Bank. 

Thus far, it may be said that the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Indian Currency Commission have met 
with approval in banking and commercial circles here, 
and, so far as may be judged, have been approved in India. 
The point on which controversy has already arisen is con- 
eerned with the Commission’s recommendations with 
regard to the machinery for carrying out the proposed 
changes. In the first place, the Commission is manifestly 
impressed with the conviction that the whole arrange- 
ment must have the impress of the Indian Government, 
which alone, they consider, can give the necessary confi- 
dence. At the same time, they are also convinced that it 
is equally essential that the arrangements should be in the 
hands of a Central Bank, to be worked on Central Bank 
and Central Reserve principles, and that to that institution 
the Government should hand over its reserves and, having 
enacted the necessary currency laws and_ regulations, 
should leave to it the task and responsibilities of con- 
trolling monetary and currency policy. Up to this point 
controversy does not arise, but evidently there was very 
strong feeling in India—where, of course, the proceedings 
of the Commission have been followed with the keenest 
interest—that the Imperial Bank of India would be 
selected and would be made into a Central Reserve Bank. 
The Imperial Bank of India has had a most useful 
career. It represents a combination of the old Presi- 
dency Banks, and, especially in recent years, its influence 
over monetary affairs and monetary policy in India has 
been great, while it has, of course, kept the Government's 
accounts and been in close touch with the Indian Treasury. 
It has also opened a vast number of branches, which 
have been very successful. And yet branch banking is 
inconsistent with the functions of a Central Reserve 
Bank, which, if it is to be a bankers’ bank, must not 
enter into competitive business ! 

Points OF CONTROVERSY. 

Some such considerations as these, supplemented, per- 
haps, also with a desire to emphasize the Government’s 
connexion with the new plan, have caused the Commission 
to reeommend as an essential part of their reeommenda- 
tions as a whole that a new Central Bank should be 
formed to perform the functions to which I have already 
referred. And it is this decision which, besides occa- 
sioning a heavy fall in India in the shares of the Imperial 
Bank, has also evoked much criticism of the Report. 

Srate Contro. ? 

The question whether the Imperial Bank should 
be merged into a Central Bank or whether it is more 
advisable to create a new institution is a matter where 
Indian rather than London opinion seems to be called 
for. I eannot help feeling, however, that it is with 
regard to the details of the proposed Central Bank that 
there may be room for a very careful examination and 
possibly a challenging of the commission’s recommenda- 
tions. If, for example, it is thought well to turn aside 
from the Imperial Bank because of its *‘ commercialism,” 
is it entirely consistent that the proposed new Bank 
should exercise a good many functions which would 
scem to suggest great possibilities of competition with 
other banks, such as ‘“* power to buy and sell in the market 
bills of exchange, promissory notes or other commercial 
paper, &e.,” although it can also be admitted that it 
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might be difficult to control monetary if not currency 
volicy without such powers? Again, although out of a 
voard of fourteen members it is proposed that only 
five should be nominated by the Governor-General of 
India, those five are to include the Managing-Governor 
and the Deputy-Governor. Under these arrangements 
it is rather difficult to concur in the Commission’s con- 
clusion that “ such a constitution will leave the Reserve 
Bank free from interference from the Executive.” The 
more so because by a process of climination so many 
important bodies in India are removed from the circle 
from which the remaining nine directors can be taken 
that it might almost be thought that there would be 
difficulty in securing sufficient talent for the responsible 
positions and that there might be some likelihood of the 
Governor and Deputy-Governor and the three other 
nominees and the Government constituting a kind of 
managing and controlling committee. Of course, I 
know that there is this tendeney to ally Central Banks 
with Governments in most ‘countries to-day, and in 
many respects, indeed, the proposed constitution of the 
new Central Bank in India is obviously copied from the 
Federal Reserve system in the United States. Never- 
theless, central banking as London has always understood 
it consists of a pivotal institution free from any kind 
of State control other than that provided in the arrange- 
ments for the automatic control of the currency. 

In a sense, however, these are minor points; and, 
granted the main recommendations of the Commission, 
namely, a definite gold standard for India, the fixing 
of the rupee at Is. 6d. and the handing over of the control 
of currency to a central banking institution, there should 


be no insuperable difficulty in working out the points | 
of detail in a plan which certainly seems to promise | 


for India a sounder, simpler and probably, therefore, a 
more enduring system. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
Larce Go.ip Imports. 
Avruoucu still quiet, there have not been wanting indications 
during the past week of a little more animation on the Stock 
Exchange, especially in some of the speculative or semi- 
speculative markets. 
English Railways have rallied slightly in ene or two instances, 
while among Industrials there has been a rather better ten- 
dency in some of the Textile issues and in shares in the Tobacco 
sroup. Among Foreign Industrial concerns the feature has 
~~ a jump in Brazil Traction shares on some influential 
buying, accompanied by reports of a great increase in earnings. 
Perhaps, however, the best feature of the week has been the 
further addition to the stock of gold at the Bank of England. 
More than a million has been gained during the week, and 
this means that our net loss of gold since our return to the 
Gold Standard, which stood at about £12,000,000 early in the 
year, has now been reduced to just over £2,000,000. 
A. W. K. 





Investment stocks have held their own, | 
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OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Illustration Free, 











Colour in all its splendour for 


Curtains and Carpets 


An unusually clever colour scheme will redeem a room from mediocrity 
to charm. Nowhere can you have a wider choice of colourings and 
patterns than at 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
Story and Co., Ltd. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Theze is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 








All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON COMMERCE 
DEGREE BUREAU. 


The Institution recognized by the University for the assist- 
ance of External Students preparing for the Commerce Degree 
Examinations of the University, and unable to attend regulan 
College Courses. For Prospectus apply to the Secretary (Mr. 
H. J. Crawford, B.A.), 46 Russell Square, W.C. |. 




































BUNYARD’S NURSERIES 


Our New Catalogues of STRAWBERRIES, FRUIT TREES, 
ROSES, HERBACEOUS PLANTS and BULBS are now ready 


and will be sent to any reader of this paper. 
Established 1796, 
GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 


The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


AUGUST 16th, 17th and 18th. WARNER BAXTER and ESTHER 
RALSTON in ‘THE BEST PEOPLE"; ‘“* WITH COBHAM 
TO THE CAPE,” the Film Epic of a Modern Adventurer, &c. 
AUGUST 19th, 20th and 2ist. BESSIE LOVE and NEIL HAMILTON 
in “* NEW BROOMS "; MONTE BLUE and DOROTHY DEVORE 





in ** THE MAN UPSTAIRS"; Comedy and Felix, &c. 








FOURTH WORLD TOUR 
Organiaed and Accompanied by N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
Leaves London November 12th. 

Visiting: —INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, CANADA, etc. 
NOVEMBER 12th: INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON. 
Particulars from N. S. BISHOP, F.R.GS., 

159 Auckland Road, London, S.E.19. 
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CANADA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 
TOURS ROUND SOUTH AMERICA. 
For Full Particulars Apply to: 
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America House, Cockspur Street, S.W.1, and Atlanti¢e 
House, Moorgate, E.C. 2. 
Goree, Water Street, Liverpool. 
Also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow & Southampton. 
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Catalogue showing many designs of Railing, Gates, etc., free on 
application. 
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WOLVERHAMPTON. And 139 & 141 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 
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RESTORING YOUTH 





Scientific Application of Electricity 





REMARKABLE RESULTS. 


= read last month that two daughters of a man born in 
W the year 1765 are still living-- This man’s grandson is 

one of “the right wise and discreet members of this 
present Parliament.” Consider for a moment what this means. 
Within less than two lifetimes a complete transformation has 
been effected in the social life of the whole world, thanks to 
Sci nce, 








Undoubtedly the most important discoveries of the Twenticth | 


Century have to do with Electricity. 


We lc ¢ Ix 


daily being forced to yield yet another of its secrets. 


This mysterious power is | 


to Electricity, quite rightly, to solve the greater number of the | 


social problems of the age. 

Above all, we must look to Electricity to provide the cure for 
many of the diseases and ills from which we suffer. 
for Science has discovered that our bodies 
Solid LElectricity—that » human 


not a mere guess, 
are composed of beings are 
Electrical Machines. 

Matter in every one of its multitudinous forms is a manifesta- 
tion of electrical action—that is, it consists of countless clec- 
trons in perpetual revolution round nuclei, thus forming an 
aggregation of trillions of. minute solar systems. i 
matter arise from the fact that the positive and negative units 
of electricity composing it differ in their proportions. 

We human beings, sceing that our bodies consist of mattcr, 
must consequently be composed of electricity. This fact has 
enabled Science to discover how the human Electrical Machine 
works. ‘The brain is the electrical heart; half the current we 
generate passes through the nerves i 
The other half pa 
positive electricity. 
continues we live 


ses chemically through ,the blood. This is 

\s long as this Dual. type of circulation 
when it ceases we die. 

If we are to retain our youth as long as possible we must 
generate sufficient electricity to keep all our functions properly 
working. 

Many of our functions can cease to operate without inter- 
fering with the main shaft of the human electrical machine. 
Our. hold on life is so tenacious that Nature, as we grow older, 
and the amount of electricity we generate slowly declines, in 
order to conserve power for the main shaft, withdraws clec- 
tricity from the least necessary parts of our body. This causes 
the painful illnesses of old and middle age—Neuritis, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, Lumbago, Headache, Toothache, and all other aches 
and disabilittes. 


Science for some time past has been striving to find a means 
of replacing artificially the electricity we lack. Mr. O. Overbeck, 
F.R.S.A., I°.G.S., F.P.S., &e., of Chantry House, Grimsby, has 
invented a machine called a “ Rejuvenator,” which is so con- 
structed that it supplies clectricity (without any “needly” sensa- 
tion being expericnced) to the brain centre, and to the parts of 
the body locally affected as well. Take Gout, for example. 
A map of the brain shows that the cells actuating our toes are 
on the crest of the head. By means of the’ Rejuvenator we can 
apply the electricity to the crest of the head, and re-energise 
the lazy toe cells. Then we pass the current over the part 
affected. The pain will cease in a few minutes, and the inflam- 
mation commence to abate. Pain is nothing but a call for elec- 
tricity from a particular area of the brain. _When this area has 
been charged, and some of the electricity drawn to the part 
affected by local application, the pain ceases and the illness 
is banished. 

The wonderful cures of heart and kidney troubles, and of 
the distressing ailments mentioned above, which the Rejuvenator 
has effected in large numbers of cases, as numerous remarkable 
testimonials show, prove that the above theory is true by 
practical tests. 

By the daily use of a Rejuvenator for a few minutes not only 
do we keep ourselves free from pain, but the presence of more 
electricity in our systems gives us a feeling of youth, and 
restores the cheerful outlook on life that is only possible when 
we are fit. The machine is entirely independent of outside 
sources of electrical supply, and can be used anywhere. 

Mr. Overbeck will be pleased to send a book fully describing 
is highly important invention, which is neither costly to buy 
nor to run, on receipt of stamp, mentioning the Spectator, 
addressed to him at Chantry House, Grimsby. 

London Agents: Navy 
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The ENCIRCLED 
SERPENT 


b>y M. OLDFIELD HOWEY 


A Study of Serpent Symbolism in all Countries and Ages. 
3eautifully illustrated. (25/- net.) 
Author of “ The Horse in Magic and Myth.” 


“It may truthfully be said that what he docs not know 
regarding the serpent in history, legend, folk-lore, and 
religion 1s not knowledge. His book must represent many 
years of loving and faithful research.”-—-Sunday Times. 








THE SOUL OF 
JACK LONDON 


by EDWARD BIRON PAYNE 


With an introduction by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
(5/- net.) 
“A collection of after-death communications from Jack 
london, the famous novelist.”’ Daily Chronicle. 
“Especially interesting to lovers of fiction and science 
alike.” cwcastle Chronicle. 








MADAME BLAVATSKY 
by G. BASEDEN BUTT 


288 pp. (10/6 net.) 
Author of “ Modern Psychism,” ete. 


readable narrative of that remarkable woman's 
"—Neweastle Chronicle. “One of the most mys- 
terious personalities of modern times.”’"— Bristol Times. 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers) Ltd., 
Paternoster Row 
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Urbitor Coatings 
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Ingland cloths; 
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these Coatings defy rain and 
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ally ventilating, they are cool 
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Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 
Series discounts : 


24%, for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





FOR SALE AND TO LET 





YOR KRESTORATION.--Tunbridge Wells (tive miles). 
I In delightful and unspoilt country, yet only one 
mile from station (good service). Genuine old-fashioned 
black and white half timbered farmhouse ; two recepts., 
small rooms, offices, &c., six bed, two dressing ; cottage, 
outbuildings, 15 acres grass, woodland and orchard. 
Fishing, boating. Possession, £2,200.—Full particulars 
of E. Watson & Sons, Land Agents, Heathfield, Sussex, 


JINNER.— Architect's delightiul 

24 minutes Baker Street. Choice | acre site. ‘Two 

good receptions, 4 beds, all services. £1,800 freehold 

(£850 can re main). Owner, Box 1374, Spectator, 13 
York Street, W.C. 2. 





cottage residence, 








r LET.—New Semi-Detached Cottage ; Sitting-room 

18 x 12, kitchen, 3 bedrims., bath, } acre ; electricity ; 
£1 miles London, station 10 minutes. Prof. women pref., 
not week-enders ; rent £64.—Box 1363, Spectator. 








EXHIBITIONS, &c. 





\ ODERN FRENCH ARTISTS, Exhibition of 
p remarkable replicas, printed in colour, of the 
Works of Cézanne, Picasso, Matisse, Derain, and others 


ef this school. The exhibits are all for sale at a few 
guineas each. Admission Free. Mansard Gallery.— 
Heal & Son, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 


WANTED 





RCHITECT (retired) with spare time, 
designs for Buildings, 
also for Furniture and Gardens 


YVAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Special 

/ Training in Secretarial Method. Six to twelve 
months. Residential Hostels recommended and posts 
after training secured through Appointments Department. 
—Central Employment Bureau and Students’ Careers 
Association (!ucorporated), 54 Russell 8q., W.C. 1. 


can supply 
Ecclesiastical and Domestic ; 
Box 1373, The Spectator. 








YA PERITENCED woman requires post, household mgt. 
‘4 or social work. Sch. or coll, pref.— Box 1368, Spectator. 


| ADY MATRON desires re-engagement in boys’ 
4 school. Two years’ good experience, some hospital 
training. London, Surrey or Sussex preferred._-Write 
I. 7 Jewry Street, London, EC. 3. 


TRELOAR HOSPITAL 
CHILDREN, ALTON, 
(Surgical Tuberculosis). Probationers are received at 
che above Hospital at the age of 18 years. Training is for 
three years, and is valuable to thoze intending to become 
jully-trained Nurses, but who are too young for general 
training. Part of the training may be given at the Seaside 
Branch at Hayling Island. Candidates must be wetll- 
educated. Salary £16 first year, £20 second year, £24 
thiru year, with board, lodging, uniform and laundry, 
Particulars sent on application to the Matron. 


,OMETHING PARENTS ARE LOOKING FOR 
1 THE JOURNAL OF CAREERS which gives 
that practical help so seldom found in choosing carecrs 
for hoys and girls. Described as “a beacon directing 
youngsters and parents in ways to which they have paid 
no attention and of which probably the y are ignorant.” 
I monthly from 61 Conduit Strect, W. 

a Government ot 
services of a 
PROFESSOR OF 
for Patna College. Candidates should be graduates of 
an English University, with first-class Honours in 
English language and literature. 

Five years’ agreement. Pay at the rate of Rs.1,000, 
rising by annual increments of Ks.100 to Rs.1,400 per 
calendar month. Free first-class passage to India and 
return passage on satisfactory termination of agreement. 
Strict medical examination. 

Forms of application and further particulars should 
be obtained from the Secretary to the High Commis- 
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sioner for India, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 

Last date for receipt of applications, September 4th, 
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cs ERSITY O1 
SCHOOL 


LONDON, 
OF LIBRARIANSHIP, 


SESSION 1926-27. 


Monorary Visitor : Sir FREDERICK GEORGE 
KENYON, GE. K.C.B., M.A. D.Litt. 
Director: E. A. BAKER, M.A. D.Litt. 


The School provides the following Courses : 

1. Full-time Courses. 

2. Courses for Part-time 
evening. 


Students, both day and 


Courses 1 and 2 are for students reading for the 
University diploma in Librarianship, or for the certi- 
jeates qualifying for the Diploma of the Library Asso- 


tiation. 

3. Special Courses. 

4. Public and Special Lectures on Rural Library 
systems, Library work with children, Mlustration 
of Books, Bookbinding, Printing, &c., will be 
given during the session. 

The SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, OCTOBER 4th. 

Students wishing to be admitted should apply forth- 

with to: 

WALTER W, 
College, London, 
W.c. 1.) 


SETON, Secretary. 
Lniversity 


(Gower Street, 





egy EDUCATIONAL 

LE FOR TEACHERS, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8S.W. 15. 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, 
TON, W.14- Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss BK. KE. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the Secretary. 


INSTITUTE COL- 
GROVE HOUSE, 
DEMONSTRA- 
W. KENSLING- 





FOUNDED 1887. 
F ENSINGTON COLLEGE, 


THOROUGH SECRETA RIAL TRAINING, 


Postal. For Prospectus and 
Munford, Bishops Road, 


Day, Residential and 
full particulars apply Mr. G. J. 
Paddington, London, W.2. 


T HE 





MIDDLESEX 
MEDICAL a HOOL, 
(University of London). 

Berners Street , Oxford Strect, W.1, 


HOSPITAL 


THE WINTER SESSION OPENS ON OCTOBER Isr. 


Students wishing to enter the Medic 
apply for accommodation as early as pos 

Examinations for the Entrance Scholarships will be 
held on September 13th, I4th and 5th. Applications 
must be received not later than September 4th. 

The University Scholarships Examination will be 
held on September 23rd and 24th. Applications not 


should 


ul Schoo! 
sible. 








later than September L4th. 

The Medical School is fully equipped for teaching 
the entire curriculum. 

Students are also prepared for the Pre-Medical 
Examination in Chemistry and Physics. 


VALUE OF SCHOLARSHIPS 
ANNUALLY 
Research Funds of over £: 


AWARDED 
EXCEEDS £1,000. 
25,000, 
Teaching Staff includes 6 Unive 
Reader, 30 Lecturers, 


The 
1 University 
and 4 Tutors. 


rsity Professors, 
8 Demonstrators, 


desiring information and 
Medical Curriculum should 
Pearce Gould, M.A... M.D., 
School Secretary, Kk, A. Foley. 


Parents and Guardians 
advice with regard to the 
write to the Dean, EF. 1 
Ch.M., F.R.C.S., or to the 








—* or MANCHESTER, 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE 
(Medical, Dental, Public Health and Pharmaceutical 
Departments open to Men and Women Students.) 
The Winter Session will commence on Thursday, 
October 7th. The Courses given at the University, 
The Royal tnfirmary and other allied Hospitals, which 
contain over 1,000 beds, provide fall instruction for the 
Degree and Diploma Examinations in Medicine and 
Dentistry and tor the Diplomas in Public Health, 
Psychological Medicine, Veterinary State Medicine and 
Pharmacy. There are Halls of Residence both for Men 
and for Women Students. In addition to two Entrance 
Medical Scholarships, each of the value of 160 guineas, 
special Entrance Scholarships are open to Women 
Medical Students, and there are other Entrance Scholar- 
ships tenable in the Medical Schoo!. Full information 
as to courses of study, fees, &c., will be forwarded on 
apr lie: ation to the | RE GISTR AR. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COL LEGES 
LINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School 
i Educ ation. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving 


Scholarships o1 £75 to Oxtord. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Boating, 
O.T.C. Fees £98. Entrance Scholarships. March, 
Apply. W. M. Grundy, M.A., Head-Master, 


NGMERING-ON-SEA, Sussex.-—Kindergarten 
a Preparatory School. Entire charge 
from the Colonies or foreign countries, 
received, Fully-qualiiied Statf.--Apply : 
The Nomads. 


ee, 





and 
of Roarders 
Little boys 
The Priacipal, 





PELMONT SCHOOL, 
for Public —, 
situn. on Cornish Riviera. 
abroad. Ages 7—-15 ane 
—- CATHEDRAL SCHOOL,-—A | first- 
grade Public School with valuable Leaving 
Scholarships. Recent scholarship successes, Fees, £95, 
Good playing-flelds, new tiymnasium, Rowing, Kugby 
F’ball. Preparatory School attached. Boys reed. from age 
of seven. Prospectus from Head-Master, Dr. Crees. 


“Hs TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER” 
Revised Edition), containing in a concise form 
the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age 
limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the 
Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, with instructions as 
to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description 
of life at the Colle: Gieves, Ltd. (Publication Dept.) 
* Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 
k* SLLY = =6COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 
buildings, beautiful situation, 
on edge of Dartmoor. Preparation for Universities, Ser- 
vices = Professions. Head-Master Rev. N, Miller, 
M.A, (late House-Master Haileybury College), 


Falmouth, Cornwall.—Prepty. 
and Ri. Navy. Healthy 
‘specially suitable boys from 
tus apply Head-Master. 

















—Magnificent 
340 feet above sea, 





— 
\ ERCHANT Taylors’ School, Crosby, Lancs. Publie 
4 School of £00 boys, close to the Sea. Founded 


A.D.1613. Scholarships tena ble in the School and Leay 
ing Exhibitions. Tor Prospectus of School and Boarding 
House Apply Head-Master, H. Cradock-Wat fatson M MA 


JREPARATORY School, Sedbergh, Yorks hire,— Boys 
prepared for Sedbergh and other Public Se hools. ~For 
































prospectus apply to A. L. Gladstone, M.A., Head-Master, 
- ———_—__——_.. 
| EADING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE Head- 
Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. (late Sixth Form 
Master at Fettes College). Pri paration for Universities 
Army, Navy, Professiona!, or Business careers. Leay ing 
Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fing 
buildings, including Chapel, Chemical and Physical 
Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
and Armoury. Fees from£75-£81 per annum.—Particu- 
lars may be obtained from the Bursar 
QTrRzat FORD-ON-AVON. 
xX — 2 
KING EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Public School education, buildings of world-wide fame 
Chapel, Laboratorics, Gymnasium, Workshop, Playing 
fields of 29 acres. Swimmin Z, boat ng. Four Leaving 
Scholarships of £50. Fees, £76 per annum.— 
tev. A. Cecil Knight, M.A., 1d-Master 
4 ee ORATORY PREP ARATOR Tar so HOOL, 
Rose Hill, Emmer Green, Reading 
(Also prepares for N. College, Dartmouth.) 
Boys should be entered now for Sept., 1927, when it 
ix anticipated that proposed extensions will be com- 


pleted. Ritchie, M.A 


i he 


Apply Rey. Sebastian 





GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA 
Preparatory forthe Public Schools and Dartmoutt 
K. N. College. Head-Master: H.C. Barber, M oA - (Oxon), 


Wine oe PREP, SCHOOL Sons of ge ntlemen 
ore p. for Public Schools. Ce ee playing field 
8 acres Rev. M. Brack } 


Wolviston, ckt On-O1 ' 

” IV SCHOOL, Apsley Road, Clifton — Pre paratory 

4 for Public Schools, Six Honours won last year, 
96 guineas annually. —ApI ly # He ad- Masters, 
































|! RZE DOWN House School, Hindi t Littie voy 
and girls, entire charge if desired. He alth and good 

education carefully combined. Apply Principal. 
Hastings, cultivates indivi- 


Fo KLANDS SCHOOL, 


duality and strength of purpose. Girls and small 





toys. Fees are moderate. 

+ ie New School, 40 Leigham Court Road, Streatham 
Hill, S.W. 16. Co-education School founded on 

the principles of Dr. Rudolf Steiner. Children received 


Hostel two 
20 children 
Secretary. 


University Standard 
ommeodation for 
apply to the 


from five years up to 
minutes from School with act 
of ail ages. Vor particulars 
Telephone: Streatham 4584. 



































é me School Problem.— Pare nts sce the 
article in July issue of rhe and All 
England Homefinder,” bub » 74 Vi S.W. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
I OURNEMOUTH HIGH sé HOOL FOR GIRLS, 
A Publie Day and Boarding School on a Church of 
England Foundation. Chairman of Governors rhe 
Venerable the Archdeacon of Winchester. Head-Mistress 
Mixs ¢ FF. Stocks, M.A. Boarding Fees £75 a year 
Tuition Fees, £25 10s.a year. Autumn Term begins Sept. 
22nd, 1926. For Prospectus apply to the Bursar 
VALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—Climats 
/ dry, bracing and sunny. A Boarding School for 
girls on modern Public School lines. Pre bi ratory School 
for girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for girls 13 to 
18 years of age. Escort provided from Lot idon, Crewe, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle 
{(ASTLETON HOUSE, Banstead, —— (for Girls 
over 17) annex to Garretts Hall, Banstead. Girls 




















received from the Colonies and for ‘ign countries with 
entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Scie . 
Riding, Games, Golf, rge grounds, bracing “ake. 
Excellent health record.—Address: The Principal. 
1)' NARDARIGH, North Berwick. Boarding Schoo! 
for Girls, Recog. by Board of I *. Prep. for 
Exams. Head-Mistress Miss k. C. MacTavish, s 
ie Williams’ School, Dolgelley, N. Wales.— En lowed 
1711. Bdg. fees £20 per term.—Ap. to Head-Mistress 
Hage mag age Crosby-on-Eden, Cumberland, Sch. 
4 for Girls, 7 to 17. English, Fr., Maths., Latin, 


Pianoforte (Matthay method), Singin z, Eurhythmiecs, Elo- 
cution. Large mixed farm attached—dairy, poultry work 
& gardening, &c., taught. Farm produce provided—cream 
butter, eggs. Six qualitied mistresses.—Apply Principal 





¥Y RASSENDALE SCHOUL, SOUTHBOURNE, 
Wy BOURNEMOUTH, 15 acres of Grounds, Separate 
Sanatorlum., Domestic Science School in connexion., 
For Prospectus.— Miss Lumby, Grassendale, Southbourne 


OOKSTEAD, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX 
Home School, P.N.K.U. Art, Drilling, Eurhythmics, 
Languages, Music. Prospectus, The Misses Hooke 











H IGHFLELD, OXHEY LANE WATFORD. 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. P J ate ~=Kesidential 
School for Girls. Tele: “ Watford 616.” 





_—— SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HINDHEAD, 
SURREY 
Bracing climate. Good education. 


Head-Mistress: Miss P.M. 8. Batchelor (Oxf. Hons. Sch.}, 
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. . . . , } 
= sme NE House, Swanage, Boarding School for NV Iss E. BERMAN, Shorthand, Typewriting, ON DON.—Clifford Priv. Hotel, 53 Hunter St., Russell 
LU girls, trans. from Hampstead. Principal, Miss | 4 Translations.—52 Rupert St., Piccadilly. Ger. 1737 4 Sq., W.C.1. Central; room, brkft., attend., 6s. 6d.; 
yporo ! a ey . fa hn p< ~ | }ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, | CO™!. rooms ; ex. brkft.; sep. tables; red. weekly terms, 
Thorough e 2 a - FO) a. , “¢ oquired. S za a oa 
&e., require end stamp for prospectus to I ONDON, KINGSLEY HOTEL, near the British 
4 


exam, and for the Univ. if req. Beautiful sit. over- ‘ assey, 108 Victoria Street . n, 8. 
Jooking bay. Good garden. Net-ball. Tennis. Bathing. Ronald Masse; toria Street, London, 8.W. 1, Museum, Bart Street, W.C.1. Large and well- 



























































eee FIVRANSLATIONS.— French- on Hist and Vice vers: appointed Temperance Hotel. Bedroom, Breakfast, 

T° DOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KEN r. l Mrs. de Vaux, 3-67 Fitzjohn’s ese ‘NW. : and attendance, from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on 

Founded 1850. | Thorough Edue ation for Girls application. Telephone: Museum 1232, Telegrams; 
resident only). Principals: Miss Brenda Nightingale, rp YPEw) RITING, 10d. per 1,000, Prompt and careful Kingsley, Londen.’ 

A., Lond., Miss Violet M. Field. work. Also ne. Weatherley, 5 The 

as Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Hants, NV ALLAIG, Inverness-shire, Station Hotel. West 

UEENSWOOD, HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. | 7yyy PEWRITING, Proof-reading and Revision of MSS. | +" ¢Hishland Scenery. First-class Hotel on Coast, 

q) eee Bs by expd. cle i late London | niv. MSS., 1s. per opp. Skye. Special Boarding Terms. Apply: Manager. 

wrds.-Miss H mks Risbo s . . 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FORGTRIS | 1:000_words.-Miss_Hill, Monks Risborouch, Buck MAtLOcK, Smedley’s—the Leading Hydro. st. 
with SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, VYPEWRITING.— Mrs. J. 8S. Baines, 110 Gordon 853, 260 bedrooms. Supreme for comfort, 
kiaeniaes ‘I Road, Camberley. Careful and prompt work. pleasure and health. Prospectus, Manager, 8.H. 

Delightfully situated. 114 acres. Fully equippea school : ‘COURT IT *rivate otel).— 

Buildings. Large staff. Easy access to London, FOR THE TABLE, &c. M ONLY. Hout pein = ty fete ae ' eae : 

Pte A “IN tnies hal eae . magnificent sea views every room; excellent cuisine, 

Head-Mistress: Miss ETHEL M. TREW. ewe hotce streak (boneless) 10-12 lbs. | chef ; elec. light ; gas-tires 1 bedrooms. #asy reach sea, 

5a. Ib. DAIRY FED HAMS, 10-12!ba, ls. 7d, a ter athi hed os a 

rcp ngyeee Ib. Smoked or Pale Dried. All raii paid. Full price list shops, churches. Good safe bathing ; shady garden. Goo 

. « x B ed. 2 a ) . Cc 8 ia : See hae wind, ‘ > 

'T. HELENS, COCK ERMOUTH.—Boarding School | free —r. Miles & Co., Bacon Rachels Bristol I : garages. Comfortable car for hire. Summer and Wy 

N for Girls in the Lake District. Unrivalled Situation. : ; “3 ieee : seasons. Write for illustrated booklet. ‘Tel. 189 Sidmouth. 

Entire charge if desired. Principal—Miss Wheeler. ; "S ot Sp , ickens. 3 fo ~s @ wend 

— . | ii a ra hg S boting ca vos, Zitat Di k- YEFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List 





CIUNNY HILL GIRLS’ SCHOOL, Bruton, Somerset. | jings 145. - al pared and delivered. 2ist year. Stand (gratis) of 170 Inns and Hotcls managed by tho 
i) —RBoarding and Day School in healthy country Dis. aes Se: er > ank Dunn, Bt. Michac te War moaned People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd.— 
Recog. by Bd. of Educ. Mod. Terms.—Apply Hd.-Mist. ~ Aint Maaxsatirn es P.R.i.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent St., W.1. 
rE wre sites 7LLIS DAVIES & CO, ¢ nded. 1860), Merchants, 16 poe, 
W' pee figy Banca Devt - he gy oy ee - 4 Mincing Lane, London, b.C. Finest TEA (Honey- Figg Sane HOP POLE and Riverside Hotel, Tewkes- 
— Walsh a nd E . pt oo Ie a a + oll oe flower) supplied direct in lead- lined che sts 50 Ibs. 2s, 8 bury, Glos. Redecorated and refurnished, 
= Fr 233 te song a onl sles ti eo, - . F ~_s Hing : Sar ke Ib. carriage paid (for 20, 12, and 6 Ib. chests add 2d Ib. ) Leading County Hotel. Grams: Tophole: ’Phone, 36, 
o ‘or form of ap cation te . oat - - i C. ar aC arage,. 
Chandler. Secretary, 19 Gt. Peter St., Westminster, 58. W.1 Y REENGAGES.-—-English greengages for pre serving, BA, SAC. AG Ae, Gee 
( .» 12 Ibs. 68. 6d.; 20 Ibs. 108.; 24 Ibs, 125 
ee BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE | carriage paid in England and Wales.—lrank Roscoe 






































| Wilt THING.—Gwentholme En Pension, 18 Selden 
Au old Vicarage.—Mrs. Hubbard Welham 









































SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Steeple Morden, Royston, Herts. 

Chairman: Rey. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. Principal : . " . a ae 
Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London, School stands in own es Finest Pershore Kyg, 12 Ibs. 4s. 3d. ; 24 Ibs TTRACTIVE Houne, Sain. Gloucester Rd.Stn. Cook- 
grounds of 10 acres, facing Bor irflemouth Bay, Ent.) °. as. Od. Bader “yy +s al = Packages free, cash ing, cleanliness guaranteed. Terms mod. Reduction 
S¢holarships. Sa specti is from Pointe, renee, with order.—Humphrey & Stanton, Swan Terr., Evesham. } 5, perm. people.-Ph, Kens, 1591. Manageress 
‘ollege Road, Bournemoutl sjournemouth Collegiate a _ sal qeilliee: Pee ae 2 a = 
— ,? +d een e $ eee: Boarding themselves on Holiday should | = aoe 
3 — get list of Foods and Fruits produced within the MISCELLANEOUS 

Y mane oH RCH HIGH “CHOOL, Shropshire. Pub- Empire ; sent rail paid in the U.K. for cash with order 
W ic School for Girls from 5--18. Good Boarding | Cooked boneless Hams (about 14 Ibs.) for § 6d. 
House ur, Particulars on application. | Honey—Canadian, 7 Ibs. ds. 3d.; oN. Zealand, 7s. ; REAL SAVING -—Have your Suita, Overcoate, 
—Head-Mistr Thompson, M.A. (Oxon,) | Butter, Provisions, Fruits, &c., at wholesale prices,— A Costumes, &c., Turned absolutely like new by 








> ILL ESDEN Convent 7% Jouus and Maury, 1:07.10. “ag Produce Co., Canada House, bristol, Bankers our expert tailoring staff. Alterations and Repairs 
ws Sec end: ry School, Girls Brdg. and Day School. pn nt free during turning. Write for descriptive price list, 

- eiteiakeinion anal r ILEMEAL ST . . : TR, | oF se nd garments for free estimate. London Turning 
W +47 OODARI ) GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—Western Division. \\ HOLEMEAT or = STONEGROUND FLOUR Co., Turning Specialists (Dept. A.), 16 Chardmore Road, 








Ground with stones only. Cash with order, N. 1G. We collect. 'Phone: Clissold 4777 























Provost Rev. F. M. Etherington, Wrington, | 3s, 3d. per 7 ib. carton, post free Put up in strong 
Somerse 8. Katherine's, Heatherton Park, Taunton. artons.—The ! wurst Milling C AXxw Sussex 
nt titans: tee ©. a Wereee, SA. Ges | eee RUIET IAL TEE PH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Highost 
Fees £1 50: girls over 14, £180. ons: iia Value assured. Up to 73. per tooth pinned on 
= _ a — | GARDENING Vuk anite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum. 
eta "a Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, pareel 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. | returned post free. est prices paid for Old Gold anc 


YRAZY PAVING, dwarf walling, Rockery stone | Silver Jewellery rece or otherwise), Satisfactior 
. 8 rem direct from quarries, | Lowest prices, ——— guaranteed by the reliable firm: 8. Cann & Co., 604 



































‘ ) ) Mr h Sey ins pri D i ; 

pet in Pi I tie Spe king for Ses tier, Paahenn, ond pe aesanrc = eee een: Se Sinton ans - Market Street, Manchester, Estd. 1850, 
cine. lesicitla< Rinanecrccettet Besse aes iil -TRAINE D NURSES & |. PPRACTIVE PRODUCTIONS FOR BAZAARS 

ADY can take one or two girls in September, aged 5, &C. d Liberal Discount. Hand-painted“ Highart ’ Ware 
L, | to shar finishing woverness with | 7 : Unbreakable and waterproof. Fascinating, clever designs 
own daudhtetr Specializing languages, literature, niitsic | ELGRAVIA TRAINED NURSES’ INSTITI - by skilled artists Quaint hand-painted, Suede Leather 
High position near Henley fennis (hard court), bad (with separate Nursing Home) Office: 59-41 | Goods. Life-like, seasonable Artificial Flowers.—- Victoria 
minton li. Write Box 13; Spectator, 13° York | Royal Avenue, Chelsea, 8,W. 3. Nurses for all scans 3 Art Lounge, Dept. 25, 91 Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1. 








of the profe 
Kens sington 1 


fon suppl 


ied at any hour. felephone aaa 
OO and 


( YOCKROACHES quickly cleared by Blattis, 
guaranteed scientific remedy, stood test of 30 





Street, Wu 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


vears, tins, Is, 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free from sole 














HOTEL DIRECTORY makers, Howarths, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheftield; 
a Naan om pe : on or Chemists, Boots Branches, Stores. Larger sizes for 
A DVICE ABOT : mt -o— Pie on A testful Holiiay—Devon.—Guests received in | export, lower rates. 
= CONTINENT, | an vs I spacious private house, large garden, high and | — 


MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, €c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, T HRING 
& CO., 6 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: 
Reg 53 Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
M . a, Thring & Co, are personally acquainted 
with near! chool Principals in the country. They 
will also be mation about establish- 
ments giv f raining in Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and H« NO CHARGES WHAT- 
EVER MADI ro PAI RENTS. 





fine Views; sea, river, country; good centre. Vacancies {REMATION Society. Membership: Inclusive pay- 
Aug. 25th, from 52s. 6d. Also perm, winter guests ( ment of £5 5s. provides facilities at home or abroap, 
from 42s,—Box 1344 Spectator List of Crematoria an. prospectus free from Secretary, 
52 New Cavendish Street, W. 1, or phone Langham 4163. 











T BOURN NEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
Comfo ts with baths and other advantages of a FAYE’S Jerse -y Eau-de-Cologne forms a Charming 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.; 341 Lift. 1D” Gift! In great demand at Bazaars, Sales of Work, 
&c. Handsome case of two 4-0z. bottles, price 14s. 6d. 
\ FRUSTWORTHY HOTEL SERVICE. —List of | post and duty free, to any part of United Kingdom.— 
d 150 Hotels and Inns under one control from :— | F, G. de Faye, Chemist, Perfumer by appointment to 
TRUST HOUSES, LID., Her Majesty Queen Mary, David Place, St. Helier, 
Short’s Gardens » W.C.2, Island of Jersey. Established 50 years. Price List free. 

Goods sent Cash on Delivery if requeste “d. 


























@ CHOOLS Fo On . BOYS AND GIRLS. TUTORS for 
NS ARMY and ALL EXAMS. ChERGY RECEIVING 
DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR SPECIAL 








we HTON,—-THE KING'S HOTEL, Centre 

















AND Tl (TION, Messrs, J. & J. PATON, best part of Front. Reconstruction now com- 
tan up-to-date knowledge of the Beat Schools and |», h. & e. water all bedrins., and all modern improve- O you want a lovely “ Chinchilla” coat? Cheap, 
in this COT . PRY and on a. CONTINENT, pete. Own market garden ¢ and Poultry Farm. Te!.: 215 I Buy Chinchilla Does, best quality, mated, from 
> pleased te » AID PARENTS by sending (free of | ~" | Mrs. Lloyd Edwards, Trevor Hall, nr, Wrexham. 
a ae tristwothy information. | vy txroN HYDRO HOTEL, Buxton.—250 Rooms 
20 oe , es tri . pre ferred, and rough idea o | > facing Pavilion Gardens. Every accommodation AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
ld | Paton, Educational Agents, | for motorists. Heated lock-ups, Repairshop. Dancing, | thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
non Tendon, b.0. 4. | Orchestra, &e.—Write for flustrated Booklet No. 60, | invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
| 





from LB. J. Bosworth, Manager. the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepald 
is Classified Advertisements cost 2s, per line (36 letters) 
ce he oat e este 3} > tt - = : 2 7 

. er ¢~ oo peyrcron nae ne gy ( YOLTSWOLDS.—Collett’s Hotel, Cleeve Hill, Nr. | per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Otlice, 
* aie yes fh og , t: Cheltenham. Luxurious, excel. cuisine, Bracing. | 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, with 


YCHOOTLS AND TUTORS. Reliable information and 
h advice « 
will be el 











































preterei saiees . a ~— I, oS Sane Golf, garage. Spl. brdg. terms Phone, Cleeve Hill 9. | remittance, by Tuesday of each week. Discounts 

ierre go e ar Messrs. n a — , gs a ee ag Bs ae ae ‘ 

(nightly, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Strect, YXETER.—Moval Clarence Hotel. restfu - 24°, for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 74°% for 26; and 
, — JTER.—Rova rence otel, restfully situated | 4g°, for 52. 

Lonlon, W.1.’ Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). | J4y” in the Cathedral Close. HM. & C. water, excellent “ 

Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete Buide | cuisine, moderate charges, night porter. ‘Tel.: 1471, 1472 ; ae tiie 

to Schools in existence, Trice 2s. . Od., post free Js. pant ; H** — you met The Town Crier? A _ postcard to 

—_—_—== —————— “The ‘Town Crier” Ltd., 8., 190 Church Street, 


—=— Ho CONSTANCE, 23 kancaster Gate. Exten- ee ee en aa sa) ak aiines ae 
aes re an iene sion now open. Very pleas nen situated, oa quiet | Scnsingtoa, . 5, aSking lor a iree copy ene ‘ 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. corner, facing south Withtaa stone’ ‘s theow of, and ove or- | introduction. 

a ——— looking, Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooma, 

UTHORS wanted : Novels, Children’s Stories, Poems charmingly furnished on lines of a Private House. Own AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
A Plays, & known or unknown writers. Claude | lock-up Garage. Lift. NIGHT PORTER. Terms from i Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Stacey, Lid , 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 3} guineas weekly. From 12s. 6d. a day. From &s. 6d. a | Artistic and original work from £2 23. Specimens seut 
night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and Attence.) Telephone: | free.—Henry LB. Ward, 57 Mortimer St, London, W. 1. 
A UTHORS and COMPOSERS invited to forward | Paddington 6178 (Manageress 5083), 

















*oems, Stories ales ( Mie , Plays, sonradaaeane OW TO MAKE MONEY Ang Rabbit Wool 
Poems, tort , ‘Tal hi rte hos! NVERNESS.—Palace Hotel. Charming and — g *--+., Price _ 2d. <_Sae Pupils , ths 














Films, Essays, Lyrics, Music, Songs.—Arthur Stockwell, ituation overlooking River Nes Every comfort I I 
Atd., 26 gate Hill, Londo No reading fee sit ON OVEKIOOEINE EVOL CSS. VOLT COMES, I Te . syng, High Sandhoe, Hexham. 
Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. No reading feces Garage. Special Boarding Terms. Apply: Manageress Lady Rachel Byng, High Sandhoe, Hexham 
EARN to Write Articles and Stories; carn while ; : = aoa ; > \OMETHING WEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &c, 
L learning ; booklet free.—Regent Institute ONDON, LANGHAM HOTEL, Portland Place, |)" —Handsome Hand-coloured Pottery; beautiful 
(Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 4 W. 1,—Since the War the work of modernising colourings; big profits. Customer writes :—" Pottery 
this famous Hotel has been steadily — with, & | was much a A and sold out before anything else. ne 
te new Ball Room " 


ITERARY ‘Typewriting of every description care- } notable inatance of which is the exquisite c ; Pottery Co., Dept. “8,” Lindfield, Suasex. 
L fully and promptly exet uted. ss, 1s. per 1,000 | now available for Private Dances, Dinners, Wedding Rainbow Pottery Cc 
words, Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000,—Miss Nancy Receptions and other Socia’ Fune tions, and a number of 


McFarlane (C), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea, new Bathrooms have recently been added, (Continued on Page 264.) 
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To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS’ 

Sot ne 
—_— 
ro eS 





the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 

Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Sons Ltd., 
y | e 112 Guilford Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid 


cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar name. 


WA 250 ° 

















| A plece of Constructive € hristianity deserving os 

every support. Renee Vaee 1926. | 
| 
| 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING. SHIP UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Are Training 1,000 Boys and Girls from all 
parts of the U.K, 
FUNDS EXCEED £15,000,000. 


FUNDS Unger. NEEDED. 
rat 
THEIR M AJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN, 


reside 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE "OF WALES, K.G. 
10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy 
and Mercantile Marine. Many hundreds 
have been emigrated to the British 
Dominions. . 
3,00) Girls have been trained for Household | 
duties, etc. 
Chairman anil Treasurer: 
Cc. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
_ Deputy Chairman: 
H CLAYTON, Esq. 
164, SHAFTESBURY ea LONDON, W.C. 2 


Banke 
WESTMINSTER BANK. 214, High Holborn, W.C. 2 





Chairmen - - The Right Hon. Walter Runciman, M.P. | 





By paying £10 per annum now, a father puts his son in a position 
to insure his life, when he grows up, for a sum which may be as 
much as £1,772 without profits, or £1,340 Be profits, The son 
will only have to continue to pay £10 a ye i 











‘ 
Write for particulars to the Secretary at: | 
| 


| 196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
























































—= = : — —————— : — ——— = 

Or Cleaning Silver. Electro Prete &c)] DIABETES 
Godd ard's CHELTINE. DIABETIC FOODS, of all High-Class Chemists 

Pl d and Health Food Stores, or direct from—- 
ate I OW! er THE CHELTINE FOODS CO., 22 Cheltine Works, Cheltenham 

Sold everywhere © a. EE Write for Bookict Free. Samples 1/-, post free. 
Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Contianed, 
EAL “ FAIR ISLE” PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., Rese Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any lengtheut. Pat. SPECTATOR NOTICE. 
I also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted free. James St. Tweed Depot 146, Stornoway ,Scotland. 








personally for you by expert knitters, from the real soft 
cosy native wools, AT SUETLAND PRICES.—Send READERS who obtain their copies of 
postencd for illustrated booklet to 5.1, Wm. D, Jckuecn, VV Abirax (Rogd.), for interior decoration. Let t SPECTATO . 

id-Yell, Shetlands, your walls breathe refinement and beauty | oe + eULe Rk through 
through “ Wallpax,” the flat wax paint in 32 lovely | Agencies are requested to notify their Changes 
colours, which dries with a soft, velvet-like finish. Can , : ; a 
‘TAMPS.—Wanted, old collections, accumulations | be washed or scrubbed and applied to old and new walls,| Of Address to the Agencies pinECT—an 
ry or on —_ Submit, stating price. Most,| paper, iron, \c. Ask your decorator, Booklet post not to the SPECTATOR Office —therc by 





Subscription 











varieties for sale. -4r ge catalogue free,—Lridger & | frec from Patentecs and Manufacturers; Sanus! Wills & odie 
Kay, Ltd., 17u Strand, oudon, W,C, 2, Co., Ltd., 22 Castle Greca, Lristol, avoiding delay, 
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Stories of Adventure and the Open Air. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
{ 


1/6 


Tzane J. L. RANKEN 
A young Australian of Scottish extraction on his first visit to 
Scotland becomes involved in intricate and dangerous intrigues. 


Scutcheon Farm Mrs. J. O. ARNOLD 


A capital tale of Westmorland, 
RECENT ISSUES 


The War Maker 


in its 


ALAN HILLGARTH 


Punch, 


L. MORESBY 


sus- 


“Far above the class.”” 


The Glory of Egypt 


“ Extremely readable 
tained.”—-Times Literary 


The Stormy Petrel OSWALD KENDALL 


of the sea, by an author who knows his 
rpool Post. 


average 


the excitement is well 


N) uppl. lement. 


‘““A very; good tale 
subject tgside out.’’—Liz'e 


The Peacock’s Tail Mrs. ROMILLY FEDDEN 


“A distinctly rer tale of the Secret Service in “Spanish 
Morocco.” —Yorkshi 


South Sea Gold 


A stirring 
recently. 


The Seine canna 


“A well-told story of adventure.” 


Lists from Parkside Works, 


CHARLES RODDA 
t of its kind published 


the t« 


Tom lance 
he fiel cgraph. 


Sir HECTOR DUFF 
Supp 
EDINB U. RGH. 


Times Literary ement, 


é. pup lete 





NELSON’ s, Pubitishiors, 
LONDON & EDINBURGH | 











BLOTTED 
SCUTCHEONS 


Some Society Célébres ” 


>y HORACE WYNDHAM 


‘ Causes 


Author of “The og a Calendar,’ “ Famous 
Trials Retold,’ etc. 
(Illus. 18/- aa 
“Retells in a very readable way a dozen causes 
célebres that thrilled * high’ society in the past.’ 


‘T have enjoyed dipping into these 
old scandals.”—-Sphere. As readable as fiction.’ 
—Morniig Post. “ An-amusing book an idle 
hour.”—New Statesman. 


Daily Chron le. 


for 





MorE REMINISCENCES OF 
AN OLD BOHEMIAN 


by 
Masor FITZROY GARDNER 


(lus. 18/- net) 
“ A cheery book of London Bohemian life, with good 
stories of famous Victorians.” Daily Chronicle. 
“Tt may be gathered that not only for his theatrical 
stories that this old Bohemian’s book:is so —- 
ing, but as much on aé¢count of his memories of « 


London that has disappeared.”—Eveuing Standard. 
HUTE€HINSON & Co. 


(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row 
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‘‘AN OLD HOUSE OF BOOKS”? 


Our finely illustrated booklet 
each of our dcpartments—New Books, 












describes 







Bound Books, Second-hand, and 
Children’s—and gives interesting par- 
ticulars of the Literary Service Bureau. 





J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
By Appointment to His the 
’*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 






Majesty King 













FOR BEST SNAPSHOTS 
US YOUR DEVELOPING 


WALLACE HEATON Ltd 


& ''9.NEW BOND ST., 


co LONDON. w.t. | 
' 


| Use bag “KODAK” Film 


The Dependable Film in the Yellow Carton. 
“ KODAK” LISTS FREE. 


SEND 


"Phone: 
Mayfair 2066 
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SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


ation of civiliss- 


The bedrock of human happiness and the found 
I e marriage that 


tion is so obviously dependent up n healthy and wis 

it is surely a form of madness to low men an d women to approach 
it in the spirit of ignorance and” unprepares dness which has been 
usual during the last fe w gener ati on Many attempts to open 
up the w ay for frank enquiry into the intricacies of married life 
have been opposed, with the result that people have been blunder- 
ing on with eyes blind-folded. We now live in a different age, and 


the cry ‘‘ give us light.” is being raised by those tre ubled by Sex 
Problems and Perplexities 


Th2 two new books by Dr. G. Courtenay Beele: 


WISE WEDLOCK 
The only reliable Volume on Birth Control 
and 


REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


The 
A Complete Answer to Marital Problems 


6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12/6, 
likely to 


cover the complete field, ll solve every difficulty 
ating 


worry husbands and wives » one married, or contemp! 
marriage, can afford to be without them. 


‘OTHER VITAL BOOKS 


which will give you full and accurate knowledge on this subject 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 13/- 
The only avthertic an d lustrated edition. Modernised 
nd Revised. By Drs TR ALL and WALLACE. 


INTIMATE LETTERS TO 

HUSBANDS AND WIVES 
Fy ie est work from the pen of Dr. G. COURTENAY 

THES CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 6/9 
A OKITER M. GALLICI a 7 ar. 


THE VEIL ‘AND THE VISION 
An Absorbing Humar that reveals the Danger of 
Ignorance. ‘By WAL TE R am GALLICHAN. 

Send now Cheque or P.O. and the books will reach you under plain 

cover by return post together with a copy of Health and Efficiency, 


and w 


6/9 


4/- 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
182 EFFICIENCY HOUSE, PATERNOSTER 
SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


BOOK CATALOGUE & SPECIMEN MAGAZINE FREE ON REQUEST. 
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The Pen for—- 
Holiday 
Use. 


Letter writing 
will no longer 
be a worry if 
you include a 
Self-filling 
Swan in your 
equipment. 
Clean to fill, 
carry and use, 
your “‘Swan’”’ 
will prove a 
boon compan- 
ion on your 
travels—this 
year and many 
years to come. 


Self-filling Type from 15/- 
Other “Swans” from 10/6 


MF STATIONERS & JEWELLERS 




















CA J L 
MABIE, DD & ¢€ LTi wan H 33 3 ( ord at 
i t I m, V Branches : H Holl W.C. 1; 
i { reet, W.1; and at 3 Exchan Street, J i 3 | 
i Jams, Dru Zuric Rarcelor 1 ¢ J ! 
i 
| l ' Ink | 
= 
Lo: i y W. Speaicut axD Sons, LtD., 1d-99 | ¢ Lane,-1 
Ce Londo: 
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SrerpHen Mitcuece & 
The Imperial Tobacco 
655 
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FLAVOUR—THE 
SOUL OF TOBACCO 


The rare “nutty” flavour of Three 
Nuns is obtained by the skilled 
blending and slow maturing of 
expensive grades of leaf. But though 
on this account Three Nuns costs 
a little more than many tobaccos, 
it is truly economical, for it burns 
slowly and never crumbles or runs 


to dust in the pouch. 


THREE 
NUAS 


The Tobacco 
of Curious Cut 
12 an ounce 


In Packets: 102. 1/2; 2 0z. 2/4 
In Tins: 2 oz. 2/4; 4 oz. 4/8 
King’s Head is similar but a little fuller 





Son, 36, St Andrew Square, Glascow 
mpany (of Great Britain and Ire! l 
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The Spectator 


No. 5,121. WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, AUGUST 21, 1926. Price 6p 
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4. HUTCHINSON’S + 


new books of great interest for discriminating readers 














Ready next month. 
FAMOUS TRIALS OF HISTORY 
Hon. the EARL OF BIRKENHEAD, P.C. 
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a Minor in Ruins. Py S. N/JMEN/ i large han 
so) lume, with numerous illustrations, 18s. net. 
Cc pues s of the Prus sian Court [ NV] 
anutifu llustrated, 21s 
rm LAs a = harm. B 1/ OAD Tot 
Mu illus irs aie 
Beyond Khyber ie ss. Br “e WE! I. THOMAS ] 
lle tratios 21: 
Next Doo or Ne chou rs. ts PTHE! 1 RICHARDSO 
ist ns, 18s 
More Reminiscences: Occ - ar rd Social. By R¢ {1 LISTE! 
! / e hand r bo . % 
Arthu r Chr aged Benson in Pp Bp Rdited 1 
| 24s. acl. 





_ "MILESTONES 
The Marauis of eed 


dition) (lh 24/- ne 
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BLOTTED ScurcHEoNs 


| » Horace Wyndham 
A ’ “Famous Tri 
[at nares a 
| SCOTLAND YARD 


| Joseph Gollomb 
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In one large handsoin volum > with 


tory of tf cease] truggele | 
1 2 nd th criminal element thi = 
mal fascinating reading, but it ts ally cinatl sams 
| when written by one who, as a_ polite reporter for man B h c Sie bce 
years, has had advantages denied to others.”—M oat at ke nen 
P “Reads like tl wildest fiction.”’—Datl ' i red 
LONDON “HU TPCHINSON & CO. (Pt ibli shet 


merous allie trations, 24s, net. 
— ng Ac res s Europe id th Balkans. By 
i ae é 21s. i 
ght Sen. [ STERI 1CKINI M. 
iT } h, 7s. 6d 
Flori ade to Bag t Street. B ; 
;_ 2 tratioy 21 
The Se econ ad Ls mpi ad Its Dow nfa I. Edited by El 
L ted, 18s. net 
The Sto ry of Lou 


se de Bett — INTO 

; , 12s éd nei 

The Pig 7, of the St. Leger Stakes, 1776- 1925 By J. 3 
I ume, 





THE Panmeven — 
— (Vol. VI) 


Joseph F: arington, CR A. 
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THE ROMANTIC 
DIPLOMAT 


Maur ice P. aléologue 


MORE REMINISCENCES 
OF AN OLD BOHEMIAN 
Major Fitz ro y Gardner 
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{FORMIS») 
“e INSTITUT 


“FORM is the principle holding together the 
elements of Thing.” 


FORMISM is the elucidation of that principle. 


Our system of Mind-training is an advance 
upon all other existing systems. 














This is more than a statement—it is a demon- 
strative fact. Its inestimable value to those seek- 
ing to qualify for professional, business, or 
academic posts is proved from the first lesson. 

FORMISM puts you in line with basic prin- 
There is no older composite Insurance ciples; you do the rest; tedious and superficial 

ce in the World details are eliminated. 
Office in the World. A full comprehension of the fundaments of 
Mind must endow your personality with all the 
Nearl i Diane power of definite and progressive purpose. 

early every class O : The FORMIST STUDENT possesses the magic 

transacted, and the duties of FORMULA of SUCCESS. 


Executor and Trustee undertaken. Details of correspondence tuition in Mind 
training, and every branch of applied Psychology, 
will be forwarded on application to: 





Incorporated A.D. 1720. 





Fidelity Guarantees issued. 


For more than 200 ORMIS? 


years the address of the cf 
Head Office of the Cor- Sho INSTITU 
poration has been the 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. : 123 High Street, Notting Hill Gate, W.11 


Telephone: Park 7501. 
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BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


gre CP HR Every room will be 
comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 





Holidays come but once a year, 
so make the most of them while 
they’re here! If you’ve the will 
you’ve also the way—with a 
tumbler of Eno begin each day. 


Burns slowly through 
the night without 
attention. 





All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 








1/6 and 2/6 


Of every chemist 





Can easily be stoked by a lady. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 


THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Ltd., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 




















